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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The Physics of Water and Ice 


By B. J. Mason 
Warren Research Fellow of the Royal Society, Imperial College, London 


ALTHOUGH water, in its solid, liquid and vapour phases, is the most 
common and the most vital of all natural substances, much concerning 
its structure, properties and behaviour has yet to be properly investigated 
and explained. Many of its anomalous characteristics, such as the liquid 
having a greater density than the solid, with a maximum value at 4°c, 
the solid and liquid having very high values of latent heat, specific heat 
and dielectric constant, the high thermal conductivity of the liquid and 
its properties as an ionizing solvent par excellence, have yet to be satis- 
factorily interpreted in terms of the arrangement of the molecules and 
the forces between them. 

It is the aim of this series of articles to provide an up-to-date account’ 
of our knowledge concerning the structure, formation and growth of ice 
crystals, and of their mechanical, thermal and electrical properties. 

The atomic arrangement in ice, at different temperatures, being funda- 
mental to a study of its properties, is discussed in the first three papers 
which review the information provided by x-ray, neutron and electron 
diffraction, by infra-red and Raman spectra, for both ordinary and heavy 
ice. All the evidence tends to confirm, for hexagonal ice-I, Pauling’s 
statistical picture of two ‘ half-hydrogen atoms’ lying along each oxygen- 
oxygen bond. The convergence of opinion towards this view, which 
has very important theoretical implications, is perhaps one of the most 
satisfactory results of recent work. That water may condense, at tem- 
peratures below about —120°c, into a diamond-type cubic lattice, and 
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into an amorphous, non-crystalline structure at temperatures below about 
—140°c, is now firmly established; the thermodynamic status of these 
new forms of ice is of considerable interest. 

The supercooling of water which, for micron-size droplets, may be 
extended to —40°c, and the onset of both homogeneous and _hetero- 
geneous nucleation, have been extensively studied of late largely because 
of their fundamental importance in the physics of rain formation. The 
rather clear-cut experimental relationships which have recently emerged 
for water may provide a valuable guide to the behaviour of other systems, 
for example the solidification of metals. 

The fact that ice crystals, growing from the vapour, exhibit a re- 
markable five-fold change of habit over the temperature range 0°c to 
— 25°c, apart from its importance in the study of snow-crystal develop- 
ment, provides a difficult and fascinating problem in crystal physics. 

As for the mechanical, thermal and electrical properties of ice, the 
fundamental need here is for accurate, reliable and reproducible experi- 
mental data on such parameters as elastic constants and mechanical 
relaxation, thermal expansion and conductivity, electrical conductivity 
and dielectric measurements, especially for single crystals where aniso- 
tropic effects will be of particular interest. The papers by Glen and 
Stephens, and by Powell, besides summarizing the present position, 
point clearly to the need for further measurements. This survey was to 
have included a contribution on dielectric constant and electrical con- 
ductivity measurements for single-crystalline ice and their theoretical 
interpretation in terms of the existence defects in the ice lattice, but this 
will now appear in a later issue. It is hoped that later reviews will deal 
with water in the liquid state. 
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The Structure of Ice-I, as Determined by X-Ray and 
Neutron Diffraction Analysis 


by P. G. Owston 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Akers Research Laboratories, 
The Frythe, Welwyn, Herts. 


§ 1. IyTRopUCTION 


Iv is at first sight surprising that the structure of ice, which is chemically 
so simple, should present a difficult problem. Ice was studied by x-ray 
methods very early in the history of x-ray crystallography (Rinne 1917), 
and the geometrical arrangement of the oxygen atoms, which are the 
principal diffracting centres for x-rays, was correctly deduced by W. H. 
Bragg in 1922. There has nevertheless remained much uncertainty about 
the details of the structure, and much of the knowledge we have, especially 
so far as the hydrogen atoms are concerned, has until recently come less 
from diffraction studies than from infra-red spectra and dielectric and 
other physical measurements. This was partly because of the experimental 
difficulties of preparing and handling ice crystals suitable for x-ray work, 
but still more because x-ray analytical methods were for long inadequate 
to deal with the hydrogen atoms. It was not until about 1948 that it was 
generally recognized that hydrogen atoms could be detected at all by 
x-ray methods. It is often not important if the hydrogen atoms are 
neglected, for instance in molecular organic compounds, but in hydroxy 
compounds and especially in ice the hydrogen atoms have such structural 
importance that they cannot be neglected. 

More recently it has become apparent that neutron diffraction is of 
special usefulness in detecting hydrogen atoms, and its contribution is 
considered later in this review. It is first necessary to consider the various 
structures that have been proposed for ice, together with the evidence 
for them, both summarizing and extending a previous review by the author 
(Owston 1951 a), 


§ 2. THe CrystaL SYMMETRY OF IcE 


In the interpretation of the diffraction patterns of crystals, whether 
due to x-rays, electrons, or neutrons, it is important to know the symmetry 
of the crystal. This can sometimes be deduced from the symmetry of 
the patterns themselves, but by no means always. X-ray photographs of 
ice are a particularly unreliable guide because the hydrogen atoms scatter 
x-rays so weakly, and the evidence must therefore come from other 
observations. 
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There has been a consequent lack of unanimity regarding the crystal 
symmetry of ice, and this has resulted in a number of structures being 
postulated, each having one of the various proposed symmetries. Laue 
photographs have always been found to have the hexagonal symmetry 
6/mmm(D,,) (Rinne 1917, Barnes 1929, Lonsdale and Owston 1948, 
Owston 1949). An apparent exception is given by Seljakov (1936 a, b, 
1937) who found that some of his specimens gave trigonal Laue patterns, 
and was thus led to postulate the existence of two polymorphic forms of ice. 
It has since been shown that the trigonal patterns were almost certainly due 
to hexagonal crystals set in a particular orientation in which a Laue pattern 
of deceptively trigonal appearance is obtained (Lonsdale and Owston 
1948, Berger and Saffer 1953). 

The external shape of crystals often allows the crystal class to be deter- 
mined, but the shapes of ice crystals are so varied that no reliable conclusion 
can be reached. Most snow crystals which have a regular shape have the 
full holohedral hexagonal symmetry, though crystals of several less 
symmetrical forms have occasionally been reported (Dorsey 1940). 
Recent work has shown how the shapes of ice crystals can be changed by 
small amounts of impurities (Schaefer 1949, Hallett and Mason 1958), 
and even more remarkably by small variations in the temperature and 
degree of supersaturation of the atmosphere (see Mason’s article in this 
volume). Even under comparatively constant conditions the shapes of 
crystals differ, and, for instance, pyramidal and prismatic crystals can 
grow side by side (Adams 1930 ; Shaw and Mason 1955). 

From these last observations on crystals grown in the laboratory one 
of three results follows: either ice has the full dihexagonal bipyramidal 
symmetry 6/mmm(D,,), the other pyramidal or uniterminal crystals being 
due to accidental causes during crystal growth: or conversely the true 
symmetry is dihexagonal pyramidal 6mm(C,,), the prismatic crystals being 
twins: or thirdly, both are true forms, and ice is polymorphic. From the 
fact that the two forms occur together, and that there is no sharp dis- 
continuity in any of the physical properties of ice or supercooled water, 
certainly at temperatures above about — 40°C, polymorphism is improbable 
except at very low temperatures or very high pressures. 

If the second conclusion is correct, and ice crystals have a uniterminal 
axis they should show pyro- and piezo-electric properties. Pyro- 
electricity has never been observed in ice (Wooster 1933, Mason and 
Owston 1952), and whilst some workers claim to have observed piezo- 
electricity (Rossmann 1950, Kumm 1951) the most recent and sensitive 
measurements leave no doubt that ice is not measurably piezo-electric 
(Mason and Owston 1952, Steinemann 1953, Rossberg and Magun 1957). 

It seems probable that ice is centrosymmetric, belonging to the di- 
hexagonal bipyramidal class 6/mmm(D,,). There remains a possibility, 
though a small one, that it has a lower symmetry but there is at present no 
reliable evidence for this, and any structure which requires a lower sym- 
metry must, unless supported by other evidence, be regarded as doubtful, 
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§ 3. THE STRUCTURE or IcE 

Much of the discussion on ice has been based on the work of Barnes 
(1929) who studied single crystals of ice by x-ray methods. When the 
indices of the reflections were listed, some were seen to be absent; this 
is due to the regular arrangement of the atoms in the unit cell, and in this 
case the absences fall systematically into two groups. The first group is 
characteristic of the group-space symmetries P6,/mmce(Dj,) and P62c(D3,) 
with four molecules per unit cell, whilst from the second group the exact 
positions of the oxygen atoms, which are the principal diffracting centres 
for X-rays, can be found. Two assumptions are necessary for this: the 
first, which is explicitly stated by Barnes, is that no two oxygen atoms 
can be less than 1-204 apart, as in other crystal structures; the second, 
which was only implicitly assumed, is that hydrogen atoms do not scatter 
X-Tays. 


Fig. 1 


The arrangement of the oxygen atoms in ice in layers perpendicular to the 
hexagonal axis, showing the tetrahedral coordination. 


In this way the structure shown in fig. 1 was deduced; it has the sym- 
metry P6;/mme, though exactly the same result is obtained if one begins 
by assuming the lower symmetry P62c(Dj,); this is true also of P6322(Ds), 
a possible space-group which was overlooked by Barnes. The principal 
characteristic of this arrangement is that each molecule is at the centre 
of aregular tetrahedron with four molecules, each 2-76 A away, at the apices. 


0 2 
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It shares this characteristic with the cubic low-temperature form of ice, an 
important difference being that in the hexagonal form the molecules are 
all concentrated close to planes which are perpendicular to the principal, 
hexagonal, axis. This layer structure is responsible for many of the 
physical properties of ice, such as its ready cleavage, the flow of glaciers 
which occurs by the gliding of the layers over each other, and the ease 
with which it forms large sheets on water, the layers being parallel to the 
surface (Bragg 1922, 1938, Owston 1951 b). 

Having established the positions of the atoms by considering the reflec - 
tions which were absent, Barnes confirmed them by showing that the 
intensities of the reflections which were present agreed with the calculated 
values. He also attempted to use the intensities to decide whether the 
oxygen atoms are present as atoms or as ions O~, but obtained no con- 
clusive result. 


§ 4. Tur PosiTIONS OF THE HypROGEN ATOMS 
4.1. Barnes’ Structure 


Though there was no evidence from these diffraction experiments alone 
about the positions of the hydrogen atoms, it seemed reasonable to suppose 


Fig. 2 


Barnes’ structure. 


that the forces which hoid the oxygen atoms in this highly symmetrical 
configuration will affect the placing of the hydrogen atoms. The positions 
of the hydrogen atoms should then be related to the symmetry of the 
oxygen atom lattice and this would be most simply accomplished by 
placing a hydrogen atom midway between each pair of oxygen atoms 
(fig. 2). Since the distance between neighbouring oxygen atoms, 2-76 4, 
is only a little greater than the normal distance between oxygen ions, this is 


———— 
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a possible structure, if it is assumed that in ice the water molecule is 
ionized to form 2H*++O-=, and that the hydrogen ions occupy a negligible 
volume in the crystal. In this structure, usually known as Barnes’ 
structure, the symmetry remains as P6,/mmc. Alternatively, the hydro- 
gen ions might be slightly displaced from the oxygen-oxygen line, but 
still equidistant from the two oxygen atoms, resulting in the alternative 
symmetry P62c (fig. 3). There appears to be no physical reason why they 
should occupy these positions, however, since they would then be in an 
unsymmetrical electrostatic field. 


Fig. 3 


Barnes’ alternative structure, with the hydrogen atoms displaced from the 


O-O line. 


Various objections have been raised to Barnes’ structure. The first, 
mainly of a geometrical nature, was put forward by Brandenberger (1930), 
who pointed out that the theory of symmetry permits several other 
structures, though all are less symmetrical than that of fig. 2; here also it 
was assumed that hydrogen atoms have no effect on the x-ray diffraction 
patterns. A second objection (Kinsey and Sponsler 1933) is that crystals 
composed of ions usually melt at a high temperature, and the melt has a 
high electrical conductivity ; it is improbable, therefore, that ice consists 
of ions. 


4.2. Bernal and Fowler’s Structure 


The problem was reviewed in 1933 by Bernal and Fowler, who pointed 
out that the Raman and infra-red spectra of steam show that it consists 
of molecules of water, with the hydrogen atoms 0-96 A from the oxygen 
atoms. The spectra of water and ice are essentially similar to those of 
steam, apart from some line-broadening due to interaction of the molecules : 
this has since been confirmed and amplified by the work of Fox and Martin 
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(1940) and Dennison (1940). It follows that ice also consists of molecules 
and does not contain hydrogen ions (apart from the very small concentra- 
tion due to slight ionization, as in water). The same conclusion was 
reached by comparing the dielectric properties of ice and water. 

The dielectric measurements also showed that in ice near 0°c most of 
the water molecules are not free to rotate, but are held in fixed orientations 
by fairly strong forces—comparable in fact with the forces which hold 
the crystal together, as estimated from the heat of sublimation of ice. 
This can only occur if the hydrogen atoms are in fixed positions, the most 
stable position being, again, along the lines joining the centres of the 
oxygen atoms, 0-964 from one oxygen atom and 1-804 from the other ; 
each oxygen atom then has two hydrogen atoms 0-964 away, and two 
others 1-804 away, one from each of two neighbouring molecules (fig. 4). 


Joh 
a 


The six possible arrangements of the hydrogen atoms on the four bonds round 
each oxygen atom. 


The number of possible arrangements of molecules bound together by 
these unsymmetrical links is very large indeed, though most of them have 
no regularly repeating unit of structure. Some are regular, and one of 
them, usually known as the Bernal—Fowler structure, is shown in fig. 5. 
This is the simplest structure with the hydrogen atoms in fixed positions 
which has hexagonal symmetry (space-group P6,cm(C3,)). The unit 
cell contains twelve H,O molecules, being three times larger than Barnes’ 
unit cell. The arrangement of the oxygen atoms is exactly the same as in 
Barnes’ model, the lower symmetry being due to the less symmetrical 
placing of the hydrogen atoms. The numerical values of the variable 
y and z coordinates for the hydrogen atoms given by Bernal and Fowler 
are incorrect, leading to an O-H bond-length of 0-824 rather than the 
correct value of about 0-96 A, but this does not affect the principles of their 
discussion. 
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This proposed structure is polar, and should lead to piezo- and pyro- 
electric properties. Since these are probably absent in ice, Bernal and 
Fowler advanced the structure with reservations, observing that so 
regular an arrangement is unlikely to be the correct structure, at least at 
temperatures just below the melting-point. They considered that the 


Bernal and Fowler’s structure. 


most probable structure is one of the non-regular ones, “ crystalline only 
in the position of its molecules [i.e. in the positions of the oxygen atoms], 
but glass-like in their orientation [i.e. in the arrangement of the hydrogen 
atoms ]”’. 


4.3. The Statistical Structure 


In the ‘glass-like’ arrangements, the positions of all the atoms in the 
crystals must be stated in order to specify the structure, and it can be 
shown that a crystal containing NV molecules can have any of (3)* possible 
structures, including the small number of regular structures (Pauling 
1935, Slater 1941, Bjerrum 1951). In deriving this number it is assumed 
that N is very large and that boundary conditions can be ignored. Since 
the immediate surroundings of all the molecules are the same whatever 
the molecular orientation (see fig. 4), all the molecules have the same 
potential energy, and the energy of all the possible structures is the same. 
All the structures are thus equally probable and it follows that ice should 
have a residual entropy of & In (3)’=A In (3)=0-806 cal/mole degree. 
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This has been confirmed experimentally, the values found being 
0-82 + 0-15 cal/mole degree for ordinary ice, and 0-77 + 0-10 cal/mole degree 
for ‘heavy’ ice (D,O) (Giauque and Ashley 1933, Giauque and Stout 
1936, Long and Kemp 1936). 

The dielectric properties of ice (Auty and Cole 1952) show that the 
orientation of the molecules is constantly changing at temperatures 
above about —60°c, and that the crystal is therefore constantly changing 
from one of the (3)" configurations to another; the exact mechanism of 
the changes has been much discussed, but will not be considered in this 


Fig. 6 


The Statistical or Half-hydrogen Structure. 


review. The diffraction effects produced by a dynamically irregular 
structure like this will be the same as would be given by the mean structure, 
statistically averaged in time and over the whole volume of the crystal 
(Lonsdale 1946). This mean structure, known variously as the Statistical, 
Half-hydrogen, or Pauling structure, consists of molecules containing one 
oxygen atom with four ‘half-hydrogen’ atoms arranged tetrahedrally 
round it (fig. 6). The unit cell of this structure contains four molecules, 
is the same size as that of Barnes’ structure, and has the symmetry 
P6;/mme. The diffraction evidence for this and the other structures 
described will be considered later. 


4.4. Other Model Structures 
The Statistical structure was deduced on the assumption that the 
immediate surroundings of all the molecules are identical, whatever the 
molecular orientation. This has been criticised by Bjerrum (1951) on 
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two grounds. Firstly he points out that if the tetrahedral arrangement 
of the molecules is exactly regular, the axial ratio of the unit cell should 
be c/a=4/(8/3) =1-633. Accurate measurements on both ice (H,O ice) 
and heavy ice (D,O ice) suggest that at temperatures between 0°c and 
— 66°C the ratio is considerably less than this (Megaw 1934, Truby 1955), 
though at temperatures of —110°c and lower the ratio is close to the 
theoretical value (Vegard and Hillesund 1942, Blackman and Lisgarten 
1957, see table 1). If the ratio is less than 1-633 the intermolecular bonds 


Table 1. The Cell-Dimensions of Ice (A) 


a C c/a | Temp. Reference 
’ °a 
4-5239 + 0-0014 | 7-3690+0-0012 | 1-629 0 | Megaw (1934) 
4-5071 + 0-0005 | 7-3327 +0-0009 | 1-627 —46 | Truby (1955) 
4:5189+0-002 | 7:355 +0-0035 | 1-628 —66 | Megaw (1934) 
4-493 +0-004 | 7-337 +0-006 | 1-633 | —110 | Blackman and 


Lisgarten (1957)t 
4-480 +0-004 | 7-310 +0-002 1-632 | —185 | Vegard and 
Hillesund (1942) 


D,O Ice 
4-5279 + 0-0014 | 7-3721+0-0012 | 1-628 4 ] 
4:5269 + 0-0014 | 7:-3706+0-0012 | 1-628 0 | } Megaw (1934) 
4-5159+0-002 | 7-355 +0-0035 | 1-629 — 66 


4.495 +0:004 | 7-335 +0-007 1-632 | —110 Blackman and 
Lisgarten (1957) 
4:483 +0:003 | 7-318 +0-010 1-632.| —185 | Vegard and 
Hillesund (1942) 


+These results are from electron diffraction experiments ; all others 
are from x-ray work. 


parallel to the hexagonal axis are slightly shorter than those which are 
inclined at 109° 28’ to it; i.e. the bonds between the layers (see fig. 1) are 
shorter than the bonds within the layers. 

Bjerrum’s second objection to the Statistical structure is that the 
surroundings of the molecules are not independent of the orientation when 
all the hydrogen atoms on the neighbouring molecules are taken into 
account. He points out that the bonds parallel to the c-axis are mirror- 
symmetric, whilst the bonds inclined to the c-axis are centro-symmetric 
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(fig. 7). It proves to be more straightforward to calculate the energies 
of the bonds, rather than the potential energies of the molecules, and 
when this is done six different cases are distinguished (fig. 8). Three 
of these, ms,, cs, and cs, are more stable than the others and Bjerrum 


Fig. 7 


A 


The mirror-symmetric and centro-symmetric types of bond. 


Fig. 8 
ms, mMSo2 ms 
0-5067 0°4319 0:4792 
ar f 
O:4117 0:4792 0-4792 


rr Seah a ren oe : ; 2 ' ‘ 
The six different bond configurations, with their electrostatic energies as 
calculated by Bjerrum. 


suggests that ice is hexagonal rather than cubic because of the special 
stability of the ms, arrangement, which does not occur in cubic ice. 

If any of the (3/2)* possible arrangements can contain a larger-than- 
average proportion of these more stable bonds, the residual entropy will 
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be much less than R In (3/2). Owston (1953) has in fact derived a group 
of twelve equivalent structures which contain onl y these three most stable 
types. One of these is shown in fig. 9; the oxygen atoms are in the same 
positions as in Barnes’ structure, but because of the unsymmetrical placing 
of the hydrogen atoms the total symmetry is monoclinic, space group 
Pe(C2), with eight molecules in the unit cell and the cell dimensions a= 
4154, b=ay/3=7-81 A, c=7-35 4, B=90°. This is the smallest unit cell 
possible if the hydrogen atoms are in fixed positions. If this were the 
correct structure, ice at low temperatures should be pyro- and _piezo- 
electric and have no residual entropy. It is certainly not the correct 
structure at higher temperatures (i.e. above about — 60°C) where molecular 


Fig. 9 


The Monoclinic structure. 


movements are large, and if ice were to assume this structure at low tem- 
peratures there would be a specific heat anomaly at the transition tempera- 
ture. There is, however, no reliable evidence of any such anomaly. 

There is some doubt about the validity of Bjerrum’s work and the 
conclusions drawn from it. It has already been mentioned that at lower 
temperatures the axial ratio of ice approaches the theoretical value, and 
it is not entirely certain how far this ratio departs from the theoretical 
value at higher temperatures. The results given in table 1 cannot be 
plotted on smooth curves, and it is clear that at least some of them are 
less accurate than their authors supposed them to be, though which of 
them is incorrect is not known. 

The confirmation of the existence of the cubic form of ice at temperatures 
below approximately —110°c (Kénig 1942, 1943, Blackman and Lisgarten 
1957, Shallcross and Carpenter 1957) conflicts with Bjerrum’s conclusion 
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that the stability of the hexagonal form should become increasingly greater 
than that of the cubic form as the temperature is reduced. Finally 
Pitzer and Polissar (1956) have pointed out that Bjerrum omitted certain 
important interactions in calculating the stabilities of the six arrangements 
in fig. 8. When these interactions are taken into account the differences 
in stability become extremely small, and an ordered structure can then 
form only at very low temperatures, if indeed it forms at all. To this 
might be added the observation that all calculations of energies in molecular 
models are inexact and caution is necessary in interpreting the significance 
of small differences in energy, whether the differences appear considerable, 
as found by Bjerrum, or negligible, as found by Pitzer and Polissar. 

Although Bjerrum’s work is open to criticism, the fact that ice above 
about —70°c is hexagonal rather than cubic may nevertheless be connected 
with the difference between the observed and theoretical axial ratios. 
Any explanation of this possible relationship must also take into account 
the observation that over the narrow temperature range where hexagonal 
and cubic ice can co-exist the hexagonal form has an axial ratio very close 
to the theoretical value. 

A number of suggestions have been made by Rundle (1953, 1954, 1955) 
in attempts to devise a partly ordered, partly disordered model structure, 
which would be polar and would also explain the observed residual entropy. 
He was unable to find any satisfactory solution, however (see also Lips- 
comb 1954), and concluded that the Statistical structure must be con- 
sidered the most probable, though some of the evidence for it was still 
subject to challenge. 


§5. Recent X-Ray Dirrraction Work 

It is now well established that the positions of hydrogen atoms can be 
determined by modern x-ray analytical methods in molecules which 
also contain carbon and oxygen atoms (see, e.g. Cochran 1951). Some 
results of a study of ice have been given by Owston (1953), though full 
details were not published, and the refinement process was incomplete. 
The diffraction patterns contained only reflections characteristic of a 
hexagonal unit cell, identical with that found by Barnes. There were 
no additional reflections or superlattice lines, which would indicate a 
lower symmetry or a larger unit cell. The space-group was therefore 
taken to be P6,/mme, though in the work which followed (a study of the 
structure as projected down the a-axis) any space-group with the symmetry 
pgm for the [10.0] projection would give the same result. The coordinates 
of the oxygen atoms were taken to be +(4, 3,4, 4(4, 2. ), as found 
by Barnes, and the electron density distribution due to the hydrogen 
atoms only was calculated from the observed intensities. It agreed 
closely with the distribution which would be given by the Statistical 
structure, with two ‘half-hydrogen atoms’ along each O-O line. The 
half hydrogen atoms along the centro-symmetrie bonds appear to be 
slightly displaced from the O-O lines, but in view of the difficulties of 
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obtaining accurate coordinates for these extremely light ‘ atoms ’ (the 
accuracy claimed was estimated at + 0-3 A) this deviation from the ideal 
Statistical structure may not be significant. An improvement in the 
accuracy could probably be obtained from further refinement of this work, 
but the results as they stand show that the Statistical structure is, in 
essentials, correct. 


§ 6. NEuTRoN DirrRaction StupIEs oF Icr 
Although it is possible to detect hydrogen atoms by x-ray methods it is 
not easy to find their positions accurately because their scattering power 
is small; at low scattering angles the scattering powers of hydrogen and 
oxygen are in the ratio 1 : 8, and at higher angles the ratio is still smaller. 
Neutron diffraction has a great advantage here, though the hydrogen 


Fig. 10 


100; 


Barnes’ Mode! (calculated) 
Bernal—-Fowler Model (calculated) 


Coherent intensity 


Statistical Model (calculated) 
Rotating Molecule Model (calculated) 
— Absolute coherent intensity (observed) 


+O" xe 


Indices 


The intensity of coherent neutron diffraction for various models (the intensities 
on a logarithmic scale, redrawn from the results of Wollan et al. 1949). 


atoms cause a strong diffuse scattering (due to spin incoherence) and must 
be replaced by deuterium for best results ; the ratio of the scattering powers 
for neutrons is then 5:4. Apart from the need to use deuterated com- 
pounds, the experimental difficulties of neutron diffraction are very 
great, especially when single crystals are used. The difficulties can be 
overcome by using recently developed techniques, but most earlier work 
was done with polycrystalline and powdered specimens. 

The first measurements on ice were carried out by Wollan et al. (1949) 
who used a specimen of D,O ice at —90°c. The resolution of their appara- 
tus was low, and only six separate powder lines could be distinguished. 
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These results were sufticient however to show that some of the proposed 
model structures cannot be correct. The models considered were Barnes’ 
and Bernal and Fowler’s structures, a model suggested by Wollan e¢ al. 
in which the hydrogen atoms rotate round the oxygen atom, and the 
Statistical structure. Of these only the Statistical structure required 
lines with the same intensities as those which were found experimentally 
(fig. 10). 

More recently Peterson and Levy (1957) have studied the diffraction 
of neutrons by single crystals of D,O ice at —50°c and —150°c. With 
their apparatus complete resolution was possible and a detailed inter- 
pretation of their results could confidently be made. This confirms 


Table 2. Interatomic Distances and Angles in D,O Ice, with their 
Standard Deviationst 


Distance (A) —50°o — 150°o 
O-O’ 2-752 + 0-008 2-755 + 0-006 
O-O" 2-765 + 0-0002 2-746 + 0-0002 

O-D, (uncorr.) 1-000 + 0-009 0-997 + 0-007 
O-D, (uncorr.) 1-007 + 0-005 0-997 + 0-004 
O-D, (corr.) 1-011 1-008 
O-D, (corr.) 1-015 1-009 

Angles 

O’ -O-O” 109° 33’ + 9’ 109° 18’ + 7’ 

0” -O-O” 109° 24'+ 1’ 109° 38’+ 1’ 

D,'-O-D, 109° 52’ + 16’ 109° 54’ + 15’ 

D, -O-D, 109° 6’+18’ 109° 11’ +13’ 


Note: the uncorrected values O-D are the observed distances between 
maxima in the Fourier distribution ; they are shorter than the true interatomic 
distances because of the effect of the rotary oscillations of the deuterium atoms 
round the oxygen atoms. 

+ Peterson and Levy (1957). 


and greatly amplifies the x-ray results, and provides much more accurate 
values of the parameters of the structure. No superlattice lines of any 
kind were found, and this alone rules out the Bernal and Fowler and 
monoclinic structures, together with any other ordered asymmetrical 
arrangement and any regular structure with a unit cell containing more 
than four molecules. The reflections which were observed were all 
consistent with the space group P63/mme(Dj,), which is the symmetry 
of Barnes’ structure, the Statistical structure and one of Rundle’s partly- 
ordered arrangements. The intensities of the {Okl} zone of reflections 
were measured and found to agree well with those expected from the 
Statistical structure, and when the refinement was complete the mean 
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difference between the observed and calculated structure amplitudes was 
only 355%. The bond-lengths and angles which were obtained are 
given in table 2, and those at —50°c are also shown in fig. 11; the axial 
lengths used were obtained by interpolation from the data of Megaw (1934) 
and Vegard and Hillesund (1942), and their accuracy is rather uncertain. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this work leave less ground for dis- 
cussion than most previous results on ice. They are, briefly, that within 
the small experimental errors (i) the statistical, or half-hydrogen structure 
1s correct, (ii) the deuterium atoms are collinear with the oxygen atoms, 
and (ili) the average arrangement of hydrogen and oxygen atoms round 
each oxygen atom is a regular tetrahedron; only the angles D,/-O-D, 


Molecular dimensions in D,O ice at —50°co (Peterson and Levy 1957). 


and D,-O-D, differ from the tetrahedral value more than might be ex- 
pected, and even this difference is barely significant. 

It seems possible, for reasons given later, that Peterson and Levy 
underestimated the effects of extinction in their work. It is nevertheless 
unlikely that the atomic positions are seriously in error, since most of the 
atoms are clearly resolved from each other in this projection. The esti- 
mates of the standard deviations, however, would be altered, together 
with the thermal parameters mentioned in §7. The changes in the O-O 
bond distances on cooling from —50° to —150°c, namely an expansion 
of 0-003 A in one case and a contraction of 0-019 A in the other, suggest 
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that the errors may be larger than is indicated. It may be, on the other 
hand, that.this discrepancy is due to the use of inaccurate axial lengths. 

In view of these doubts the evidence that the environment of each water 
molecule is exactly tetrahedral is not completely reliable, though the 
departure from regularity cannot be great. 


§ 7. Aromic MOVEMENTS IN ICE 


It has already been mentioned that the molecules in ice are, at tempera- 
tures near the melting point, in constant motion, and it is possible from 
diffraction experiments to estimate the amplitudes of these thermal vibra- 
tions. The atomic movements affect both the coherent scattering, or 
Bragg reflections, and the incoherent background scattering. 

For relatively simple compounds the amplitude of the scattering from 
atoms at rest, i.e. at 0°K, can be calculated reasonably accurately. At 
higher temperatures the amplitude for each atom is reduced by the factor 
exp [—Bsin? 6/?], where 4 is the Bragg angle for the plane Akl, A is the 
wavelength of the radiation, and B is proportional to the mean square 
displacement of the atom from its mean position along the normal to the 
crystal plane hkl being considered. By applying this formula to the 
intensities of a sufficient number of reflections at the experimental tem- 
perature the root mean square amplitudes of vibration of the different 
atoms can be found. 

This has been done for ordinary ice using x-ray diffraction results and 
the r.m.s. amplitude for the H,O molecule (assumed to vibrate as a single 
rigid unit) was found to be approximately 0-44 A at —10°c. This agrees 
reasonably well with the value of 0-41 A at 0° calculated from the specific 
heat of ice at very low temperatures, using Debye’s theory (Owston 1951 a, 
1953). 

A much more thorough analysis was carried out on heavy ice by Peterson 
and Levy (1957) using their neutron diffraction results. They found the 
r.m.s. amplitudes to be: for the oxygen atoms 0-30 A at —50°c and 0:24 A 
at —150°c, the vibration being almost isotropic ; for the deuterium atoms 
0-35 A at —50°c and 0-29 A at —150°c, the vibration being appreciably 
anisotropic. These values are considerably lower than those for H,O ice. 
The specific heat measurements of Long and Kemp (1936) lead to a charac- 
teristic Debye temperature of approximately 163°K for D,O ice, which 
is rather lower than that for H,O ice, 197°K, and approximate calculations 
lead to the values 0-42 A at —50°o and 0:33 A at —150°c for the r.m.s. 
amplitudes of vibration of the molecules. The difference between the 
values obtained by the two methods is too great to be explained by the 
approximate nature of Debye’s theory. A possible explanation is that 
Peterson and Levy underestimated the effect of extinction in measuring 
the intensities of neutron diffraction, for ice is known to form exceptionally 
perfect crystals in which extinction effects are large (Lonsdale 1947). 

Incoherent, diffuse, scattering in ice is of three kinds. First there is 
the effect of waves of vibrations of the acoustic type, which cause the 
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appearance of weak, diffuse reflections close to the positions of the Bragg 
reflections when the Bragg law nA= 2d sin @ is not exactly obeyed. In 
crystals near the melting point these reflections may be quite strong even 
when the crystal is several degrees away from the reflecting position. |The 
shapes and intensities of these diffuse spots can be calculated from the elastic 
constants, giving moderate agreement with experiment. The second 
kind of diffuse scattering consists of diffuse streaks which join some of the 
diffuse spots. These may be due to vibrations in the ‘ optical ’ modes, 
with very high frequencies and short wavelengths, but the theory of 
crystal lattice dynamics is as yet inadequate to explain them. Both 
these types of diffuse scattering appear on the x-ray photographs taken 
by Barnes (1929) though he did not comment on them; they were later 
recognized by Lonsdale (1946) and studied in detail by Owston (1949). 
It has been suggested that the diffuse streaks have their origin in move- 
ments of the hydrogen atoms, e.g. in the ‘ proton jumps’ and molecular 
rotations which have been much discussed (see, e.g. Bjerrum 1951). It is 
true that these streaks are very strong in x-ray photographs of ice, but 
this is probably because the ice was near the melting-point, where all 
vibrations have large amplitudes. They are equally strong, for instance, 
in Laue photographs of sodium, and cannot therefore be due to any type 
of vibration or atomic movement peculiar to ice. It has not yet been 
possible to study these two types of diffuse scattering by neutron diffraction. 

The third type of diffuse scattering is due not to atomic movements, 
but to the random placing of the hydrogen atoms: at any instant only 
half the possible hydrogen atom sites are occupied. In x-ray diffraction 
experiments the diffuse scattering due to this disorder is very weak, but 
should be much stronger in neutron diffraction. Wollan ef al. (1949) 
were able to measure its intensity at least approximately and show that it 
agreed with the value calculated for the Statistical structure, thus providing 
further confirmation of this structure. 


§ 8. CONCLUSION 

Although in this review the results of x-ray and neutron diffraction 
have received special attention, many of the general ideas on the structure 
of ice have come from other measurements. Discussions on the structure 
of ice have always been remarkable for the number of threads of evidence 
which have, of necessity, been brought in. The subject had been so tho- 
roughly studied in the past that the powerful new method of neutron 
diffraction appears at first to be able to do little more than confirm what 
was already regarded as almost certain. There is room for more accurate 
work, however, and in particular a comparison of the detailed structures 
of cubic and hexagonal ice would be most interesting. 
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Electron Diffraction Investigations into the Cubic 
and other Structural Forms of Ice 


By M. Buackman and N. D. Lisgarren 
Physics Department, Imperial College, London, 8.W.7 


§ 1. Execrron DIFFRACTION EXPERIMENTS 


Tu first attempt to investigate the structure of ice by electron diffraction 
seems to have been made by Mongan (1935). The specimens used 
consisted of a more or less random aggregate of crystallites deposited 
on a supporting metal grid at the end of a glass dewar which could be 
inserted into the electron diffraction camera. The dewar vessel was 
first filled with liquid air to obtain an ice deposit and placed in the camera, 
which was then evacuated. This somewhat crude procedure did not 
provide particularly good diffraction patterns, the rings tending to be 
rather diffuse and the background very high. It was, however, possible 
to establish that the main rings were consistent with the normal hexagonal 
form of ice, though the absence of certain rings, e.g. (100), showed that 
there was preferential orientation in the deposit. The most interesting 
aspect of Mongan’s work lies in his emphasis on the importance of the 
contribution of the hydrogen atoms to the intensity of the diffraction 
rings ; as the work was published only in thesis form, Mongan’s 
contribution on this point has been largely overlooked. 

The first comprehensive study of the structure of deposits of water 
vapour was carried out by Konig (1942, 1943). In this work a low 
temperature unit was used which was specifically designed for trans- 
mission experiments. The specimen base, a collodion film, was almost 
completely enclosed by a copper housing into which were screwed two 
small copper tubes. These permitted the entry and exit of the electron 
beam. A poor thermal conductor (porcelain) was interposed between 
the collodion film and the copper housing attached to the glass dewar 
containing the refrigerant. This allowed a large thermal gradient to be 
maintained during the cocling down process which ensured that con- 
densible vapours would be preferentially deposited on the surroundings 
of the specimen base. An electrical heater was provided within the 
cold unit, so that the temperature of the specimen base could be raised 
when desired. In the initial experiments the diffraction patterns were 
analysed into two ring systems. One of these was ascribed to an ortho- 
rhombic system and attributed to condensed grease vapours. The use of 
the small copper tubes was found to prevent the formation of the grease film. 
The other ring system which formed at the lowest temperatures used 
(about —170°c) consisted of diffuse rings which on heating to about 
— 150°o changed into a sharp ring pattern consistent with a cubic structure 
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of the diamond type. The use of phosphorous pentoxide to dry the 
interior of the camera was found to delay the appearance of the deposit. 
Konig concluded that the deposit was formed by water vapour and 
that the diamond-type pattern was produced by a new crystalline form of 
ice. On heating the deposit above —150°c it was found that a change 
took place at about —80°c ; this consisted in the appearance of additional 
rings and the complete ring system was then that to be expected from 
hexagonal ice. The deposit appeared to start evaporating in this region 
of temperature and at —70°c the ice pattern disappeared completely. 

The transition between the cubic and the hexagonal form appeared 
to be a slow one, at any rate no sudden change was observed. The 
lattice constant of the cubic form was measured and found to be 
6-364+0-01 A (at —100°c), the volume per molecule being the same, 
within experimental error, as in the hexagonal form. Kd6nig in fact 
compares the two forms with the corresponding forms for silicon dioxide, 
namely 8 erystabolite and f tridymite. 

The work of Kénig was followed by two independent investigations 
carried out almost simultaneously (Honjo et al. 1956, Lisgarten and 
Blackman 1956, Blackman and Lisgarten 1957). In both of these, 
the effect of water vapour introduced from outside the camera was 
studied, whereas in K6nig’s work the residual water vapour in the camera 
was used to produce the deposit. The low temperature unit designed 
by the Japanese physicists, consisting of a dewar vessel and a system 
of controls, is mounted on the side of the electron diffraction camera so 
that one end of the dewar system protrudes into the vacuum. This end 
carries a 20 watt heater coil and the specimen holder, which is enclosed 
by a cylindrical shield. This shield is provided with apertures which 
are normally closed, but which can be opened to allow the entry and 
exit of the electron beam. Despite this, a number of precautions 
were needed to avoid the effects of residual water vapour and other 
‘contamination. 

The water vapour was admitted to the specimen region from a side 
glass tube fitted with a stopcock. This glass tube contained silica gel 
which had been allowed to absorb a certain amount of water. 

The results reported by Honjo et al. are of a preliminary nature. They 
agree fairly closely with those found by Kénig. Patterns of hexagonal 
ice were formed at —80°c, and the cubic pattern was obtained from a 
deposit at —150°c. Below —160°c the deposit gave only diffuse haloes ; 
on warming to —150°c the haloes developed rapidly into sharp rings 
of the cubic pattern. The chief difference with the work of Konig 
appears to lie in the observation of the (222) ring in the cubic pattern 
and the (00-4) ring in the hexagonal pattern. Both of these would be 
absent, in the limit where the total scattering is weak, if the hydrogen 
atoms did not contribute significantly to the scattering of the electrons. 

In all the work, which appeared to be confined to the transmission 
case, the base used was collodion as in Kénig’s work. The intensities 
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of the diffraction rings of the cubic ice were measured and it was con- 
cluded that these intensities agreed well with those to be expected on the 
Pauling model (Pauling 1935) for the positions of the hydrogen atoms. 

A more detailed study of the nature of the deposits formed at various 
temperatures has been given by Blackman and Lisgarten (1957). The: 
low temperature unit differs from those previously described in the 
literature in that it is completely enclosed within the vacuum of the 
camera. A large refrigerant capacity is employed, the specimen being 
surrounded by several hundred square centimetres of cold surface. A 
powerful heater coil was incorporated in the system which makes it 
possible to maintain the specimen at a relatively high temperature while 
the remainder of the unit can be cooled down to the temperature of the 
refrigerant. This procedure was of considerable help in preventing the 
formation of unwanted ice and other deposits from the residual vapour. 
It. was found possible to operate successfully without having to keep the 
specimen almost completely enclosed. 


Table 1. Deposition Experiments 
we a: at Sli a a A ee 


Temperature of base Type of pattern 


—180 to —140 Diffuse rings. 


—140 to —120 Sharp rings of the cubic form. 
— 120 to —100 Sharp rings of both hexagonal and cubic forms. 
—100 Sharp rings of the hexagonal form. 


Specimens were examined both in reflection and in transmission. 
These were formed on suitable bases via a glass injection system, the 
vapour being provided by pure ice kept in one of the limbs of the injection 
system, usually at the temperature of solid carbon dioxide. The vapour 
was admitted via an external stopcock ; it was ascertained that the 
Apiezon grease used here was not a source of contamination by a special 
experiment in which the use of the stopcock was dispensed with, the 
flow of vapour being cut off by cooling the source with liquid air. In 
later work a double injection system was used, in which either heavy or 
ordinary ice could be used as the vapour sources. In general the rate 
of deposition was such that a diffraction pattern of suitable intensity was 
obtained in about five minutes. By varying the temperature of the bath 
surrounding the water vapour source, this time could be varied from a 
few seconds to fifteen minutes. 

Three types of ring patterns were observed in the deposition experi- 
ments. The data are given in table 1 for a slow rate of deposition (see 
also figs. 1, 2, Pl. 14, fig. 3, Pl. 15. These results are based on both trans- 
mission and reflection experiments, the thickness of the deposit being 
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approximately the same in the two types of experiments. Most of the 
observations were taken in the transmission experiments. The bases 
used in these experiments were: formvar, collodion, amorphous ger- 
manium and amorphous silica. In the reflection work well oriented 
films of silver formed on mica were mainly used, but in some experiments 
cleaved galena was employed. The results found were independent of 
the nature of the base or the type of experiment. In these films the 
deposit always appeared to consist of random crystallites ; where thicker 
films were investigated, as could be done with reflection specimens, these 
showed a tendency to a fibrous orientation, this tendency increasing with 
thickness. 

It was found that deposits could not be formed satisfactorily above 
about —110°c as they evaporated very quickly ; the patterns were, 
however, obtained by increasing the vapour pressure in the injection 
unit and allowing the temperature of the base to fall quickly during 
deposition. 

All the diffraction rings found could be satisfactorily indexed with 
respect to either the normal hexagonal structure or the cubic diamond- 
type structure. It was found that the (222) ring of the cubic system 
was present on several plates though its relative intensity seemed rather 
variable. On occasion it was clearly visible, in other cases it seemed 
very faint. Faint traces of the (00-4) ring of the hexagonal system were 
also observed. 

A series of experiments was made (in transmission) to study the trans- 
formation on heating of the deposits formed below —140°c. It was . 
known that the pattern changed from one of diffuse rings to one of 
sharp (cubic) rings, but the temperature range over which this happens 
is not given, e.g. in Kénig’s work. A series of exposures taken on photo- 
graphic film at a rate of heating of 2°c per minute (see fig. 4, Pl. 16) showed 
that the complete transition takes place in a temperature interval of 
from two to four degrees. The transition temperature is about — 120°c. 
On further heating the cubic pattern was maintained until the deposit 
evaporated completely at about -—105°c. All deposits formed by 
deposition (except those which were deliberately made thick) evaporated 
at about this temperature independent of the base used. 

The results for deposits made using heavy water vapour were very 
similar to those from ordinary water vapour. Using the double injection 
unit, experiments on the two forms were alternated. With heavy 
water the diffuse, cubic and hexagonal patterns were found at temperatures 
which appeared to be slightly higher (by three or four degrees). The 
temperature to which a deposit could be heated before evaporation 
became appreciable also appeared to be somewhat higher. This is to be 
expected as heavy ice has a lower vapour pressure than ordinary ice. 
Experiments were carried out using the reflection technique as well as in 
transmission. Figure 5, Pl. 17 shows a reflection pattern from a thick 
layer of the cubic form of heavy ice. 
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§ 2. COMPARISON OF RESULTS 


While all experiments made on deposits formed at low temperature 
agree on the occurrence of deposits which give three types of diffraction 
patterns, there do appear to be discrepancies when one examines the 
details of the results. 

One such result is the fact that Konig was able to heat his deposits to a 
temperature above —80°c, where he observed in transmission experi- 
ments the transition from the cubic to the hexagonal form ; whereas in 
experiments described. above, the deposit evaporated completely at 
about —105°c. The measurements of Tschudin (1946) on the rate of 
evaporation of ice in vacuum shows that a coherent ice layer vaporizes 
at a rate of 6 x 10-§ g cm-*s—1 at — 80°0, of 3x 10-5 g cm-* s+ at — 70°c. 
This corresponds to a loss of about 600 A/s at —80°c and 3000 A/s at 
—70°c. Since the thickness of the layers used in the electron diffraction 
experiments should hardly exceed 3000 A, it would be expected that in 
slow heating experiments the layer will have evaporated well before 
—80°cisreached. A repeat of Kénig’s work was carried out by Blackman 
and Lisgarten using layers formed on collodion from the residual vapour 
in the camera. In this case it was sometimes possible to retain the 
deposit at -—80°c and occasionally at higher temperatures. The 
appearance of some hexagonal rings at about —80°c was also observed 
in one case. Deposits of this type were found, however, only with 
collodion and with formvar. With other bases (amorphous germanium 
and amorphous silica in transmission experiments and silver in reflection 
experiments) the corresponding deposits behaved as in the injection 
experiments. A number of subsidiary experiments suggested that the 
effect was associated with part of the pumping line as well as with the 
particular organic bases used, but no clear-cut explanation could be 
obtained. 

Jt should, however, be pointed out that Honjo and ‘his collaborators 
did apparently form deposits of hexagonal ice at —80°c, which were 
then cooled to —150°c. While it is not stated what the rate of cooling 
was, it would appear that there is still some doubt as to the highest 
temperature at which a satisfactory deposit of ice can be formed in 
deposition work. 

There also appears to be a difference in the temperature at which the 
deposit giving a diffuse pattern transforms, on heating, to one giving a 
sharp (cubic) pattern. Kénig and Honjo e¢ al. give this temperature as 
—150°c, whereas Blackman and Lisgarten find — 120°c. 

Discrepancies also appear to exist on the intensities of certain rings 
in the diffraction patterns: the (222) ring in the cubic pattern and the 
(00-4) in the hexagonal pattern. The (222) does not appear to have 
been observed by Konig, and though it is found in Blackman and 
Lisgarten’s work, the relative intensity with which it appears seems to be 
variable. The (00-4) ring was also found but only as a faint trace. 
Both these rings were found in the work of Honjo et al. with presumably 
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satisfactory reproducibility. This is an important point as the rings 
would be forbidden in sufficiently thin deposits if the scattering from the 
hydrogens were negligible. 


§ 3. Tae Hyprocen Posrrions in Cunic IcE 
The measurement of the intensity of the diffraction rings from cubic 
ice has been extended recently by Honjo and Shimaoka (1957) using a 
deposit very slowly formed at —150°c on collodion. The specimens were 
composed of crystals of size about 100 A, this being presumably deduced 
from the measured breadth of the rings. The pattern showed no trace of 
preferred orientation nor of an hexagonal admixture. The rings were 


Fig. 6 
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(a) Potential Fourier map of cubic ice projected on (001). The unit of the 
contour scale is 0-37 v.A. 
(6) The corresponding Fourier map with the oxygen contributions subtracted. 


photographed by means of a sector camera and the intensities were 
measured both photometrically and visually. By comparing intensities 
at —190° and at —120°c, a Debye temperature of 200+ 15°K was found 
and this was used to correct all the measured intensities. Comparison 
was then made with calculations of intensity on the cubic equivalent of 
the Barnes model (Barnes 1929), on Pauling’s model (Pauling 1935), 
and on one in which the hydrogen scattering was neglected. 

It was concluded both from the overall agreement and from the 
appearance of the (222) and (442) reflections (forbidden on the Barnes 
model) that the Pauling model is the most probable. 

Fourier maps were also calculated using the structure amplitudes 
given by the square root of the observed intensities corrected for the 
temperature effect. In the calculations it was assumed that a centre 
of symmetry exists at the centre of the O-O bond. The results are 
shown in fig. 6 ; the chief features are the contours showing the hydrogen 
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positions. The O-H distance is found to be 0-97 4, which is lower than 
that deduced from neutron diffraction studies (1-02 4). The difference 
is not, however, thought to be significant. 


§ 4. Spacinac MEASUREMENTS 


Measurements of the lattice constant of the cubic form of ordinary 
ice were carried out by Konig (1942, 1943). In one set of these experiments 
evaporated layers of silver were used to calibrate the voltage of the 
electron beam ; in the other a layer of zinc was deposited on the ice 
film and the two ring systems were recorded on the same plate. The 
cube spacing is given as 6-36+0-01 A at —100°c. It seems probable 
that Kénig’s spacing is in x.v. rather than in Angstrém units, in which 
case his value should be increased by 0-2%%. 

In the work of Blackman and Lisgarten (1957), the standard sub- 
stances used were thin films of thallium chloride and of rocksalt. The 
spacings of the standard substances at low temperature were first deter- 
mined by comparing ting patterns obtained at high and at low temper- 
ature. A series of experiments was carried out with both the cubic 
and hexagonal forms of ordinary ice, attention being paid to the statistical 
errors involved in the measurements. Less detailed measurements were 
also made on the patterns from heavy ice. The results are given in 
table 2. 


Table 2. Results on Lattice Constants 


Form of ice Lattice constants 


Cubic, normal ay = 6-350 + 0-008 A 
a=4-493 + 0-004 A 
Hexagonal, normal c= 7-337 + 0-006 A 


c/a= 1-632 + 0-001 
Cubic, heavy ay = 6-351 + 0-008 A 
a=4-495 + 0-004 A 
{ c=7-335 + 0-007 A 


Hexagonal, heavy c/a=1-632 + 0-001 


There does not appear to be any difference between normal and heavy 
ice, within the limits of accuracy of these measurements. The accuracy 
attained does not, however, reach that possible with the best x-ray 
techniques. The only x-ray data available at present in which a higher 
accuracy is claimed are those by Megaw (1934) on normal hexagonal ice 
at 0°c and at —66°c. It is not possible, in the absence of accurate data 
on expansion coefficients, to extrapolate reliably Megaw’s values to the 
lower temperatures used in the electron diffraction work. The data 
available suggest that the a and c values obtained by electron diffraction 
are about 0:4°% lower than the x-ray values. What may be more 
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significant is the difference in the values found for the c/a value. The 
electron diffraction results give c/a=1-632+ 0-001 for both normal and 
heavy ice, which is the value for close packing (within experimental error). 
Megaw’s value at —66°c is 1-628 and the value at 0°c, 1-629, suggests 
that this ratio is decreasing with temperature. 

Recently Shallcross and Carpenter (1957) have made an x-ray study 
of polycrystalline mixtures of normal hexagonal and cubic ice at — 190°C 
and at —130°c. The accuracy of their measurements is, however, 
about 0:5°%, and these do not show any difference with either the 
electron diffraction or the previous x-ray results. It is, however, of 
interest to record the spacings found for the cubic modification, which 
are d= 6:37+0-02 A at —190°C and 6-36+0-03 A at — 130°C. 


§ 5. GENERAL COMMENTS AND DISCUSSION 


The properties of deposits formed from water vapour at low tempera- 
tures have been the subject of a number of investigations ; in addition 
to the electron diffraction investigations, there have been a number of 
x-ray studies and calorimetric studies. The existence of the so-called 
amorphous form of ice, i.e. the form which gives a diffraction pattern 
consisting of diffuse rings, was established by Burton and Oliver (1935). 
The examination of deposits formed at different temperatures showed 
also a region described as ‘ semi-crystalline ’, the interpretation of which 
is at present’ obscure. Vegard and Hillesund (1942) showed that the 
‘amorphous’ form was produced from the vapour at liquid air tempera- 
ture, provided the deposit was formed slowly. It is rather a curious 
fact that only in the recent experiments of Shallcross and Carpenter 
(1957) has the cubic form been found at all in x-ray work and even in 
this case the cubic form has not been obtained by itself. It seems that 
it is necessary to form the deposit sufficiently slowly and, of course, in a 
particular temperature region. 

The same considerations probably explain the calorimetric experiments 
of Staronka (1939) and of Pryde and Jones (1952). In these, deposits 
were formed at the temperature of liquid air and heating curves were 
taken. These showed a change in slope at about —130°c, which was 
interpreted as a change-over from the amorphous to the hexagonal form 
of ice. This temperature is close to the one found by Blackman and 
Lisgarten for the transition from amorphous to cubic ice, though appreci- 
ably higher than that given by Konig (1943) and by Honjo et al. (1956). 
The low heat of transformation of between 2 and 12 calories per gram 
was attributed to the existence of a crystalline fraction, which is certainly 
a possibility. A rather higher value, namely 16 calories per gram, was in 
fact obtained in the more recent work of Ghormley (1956), in conditions 
under which the deposition would be a good deal slower than in the 
earlier work or in the experiments of de Nordwall and Staveley (1956). 
The data obtained by various experimenters on the nature of the deposits 
are summarized in fig. 7. 
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In none of the calorimetric work is there any indication of the trans- 
formation from the cubic to the hexagonal form at about —80°c ; it is, 
however, unlikely that the heat of transformation would be sufficiently 
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large to be noticeable in this type of experiment. It would be of con- 
siderable interest to see the results of a detailed calorimetric study of a 
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cubic deposit which was heated slowly through the critical region. This 
would enable one to decide whether cubic ice represents a structure which 
is thermodynamically more stable below —80°c than the hexagonal 
form of ice. 

The exact nature of the so-called amorphous form of ice has also been 
the subject of differing views. While some investigators have assumed 
that this is a glassy form, Konig (1942) and Vegard and Hillesund (1942) 
suggest that it is composed of very small crystallites. This is based on 
the observation that the centre of gravity of the main diffuse diffraction 
ring coincides with the centre of gravity of a prominent group of rings 
in the hexagonal (and cubic) structures, i.e. the density of the various 
forms would appear to be equal. This argument is not conclusive, as. 
super-cooled water has a negative volume expansion coefficient at — 15°C 
and its density could well become equal to that of ice at —100°c. The 
arguments based on the calorimetric studies are also inconclusive. The 
low value of the heat of transformation is probably due in part to the 
presence of hexagonal or cubic ice. Although Ghormley (1956) obtained 
a higher value (about 16 cal/g), this is still rather low and is difficult to 
account for, unless special assumptions are made. 

An attempt was made by Blackman and Lisgarten (1957) to see 
whether there was any evidence of a systematic change in ring breadth 
in the region of temperature in which a mixture of both amorphous and 
cubic ice is obtained by deposition. In all cases the pattern consisted 
of rings which were either very broad or reasonably sharp. 

It is doubtful whether any detailed distinction can be drawn on the 
basis of diffraction studies alone. It would seem that the best way to. 
proceed would be to carry out a careful repetition of the calorimetric 
studies, in which care is taken to ensure that only the amorphous form 
is present at the start. 
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The Infra-Red and Raman Spectra of Ice 


By NatHan OckMAn 
Department of Chemistry, Harvard University 


§ 1. IyTRopUCTION 


Icz was one of the first substances to be studied by the methods of 
infra-red and Raman spectroscopy. It is a little surprising to find that 
the number of investigations of ice by these techniques have been 
increasing in recent years despite the fact that the initial infra-red and 
Raman studies of ice were made some sixty and thirty years ago respect- 
ively. 

The reason for this sustained interest lies in the fact that the important 
questions raised by the study of the vibration spectrum of ice have not 
been completely answered. On one hand, they deal with the inter- 
pretation of the spectrum in terms of the crystal structure. On the 
other hand, they are concerned with the identification of the vibration 
bands in terms of the internal and intermolecular motions of the water 
molecules in the lattice. It appears that the study of the vibration 
spectrum of ice can only limit the number of possible crystal structures. 
This is unfortunate because the location of the hydrogen atoms by means 
of x-ray diffraction analysis has proved to be a formidable problem. 
With regard to the assignments of the vibration bands, a great deal of 
progress has been made. However, a completely satisfactory set of 
assignments must await the solution to the difficult lattice-dynamical 
problem which in turn depends on the determination of the crystal 
structure. 

This paper is divided into five sections. In the first section is presented 
the results of infra-red investigations of hexagonal ice (H,0, D,O and 
HDO) and cubic ice (H,O, D,O and HDO). (The oxygen atoms of ice 
crystallized at temperatures above about —80°c form an hexagonal 
lattice. If the crystallization temperature is lower, the lattice has cubic 
symmetry—see previous article by Blackman and Lisgarten.) The 
second section contains the results of Raman studies of hexagonal ice 
(H,O and D,O). A review of the interpretation of the spectra in terms 
of structure models is given in the third section. The fourth section 
discusses the various assignments which have been suggested for 
both hexagonal and cubic ice. The final section summarizes the paper. 

This paper reviews all the published work on the subject up to and 
including September 1957. 


§ 2. Inrra-Rep SpecTRA OF IcE 


2.1. Hexagonal, Ordinary (HO) Ice 


The first transmission studies on polycrystalline ice films appear to 
have been made by Saunders (1899). He found a broad absorption 
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region between the visible and 3100 cm™ for ice layers of 0-025 cm and 
0-08 em thickness. Bode (1909) resolved this broad absorption region 
into two bands located at 5125 cm! and 6670 cm-1. He also found a 
band at 2220 cm-! and an indication of one at 1660 cm~ for frozen soap 
films at about —45°c. In this paper, Bode also presented the first 
reflection spectrum of ice, exhibiting a reflection maximum of 5-25% at 
3080 cm=}. 

The first polarized transmission spectrum of a single crystal was 
obtained by Plyler (1924). He found bands at 7740cm~7, 9440cm™, 
10 870 cm-4 and 12 350 cm~! which were polarized parallel to the optic 
axis and bands at 7940 cm-1, 9800 cm—!, 11 250 cm~! and 12 650 em-? 
which were polarized perpendicular to the optic axis. 

The band which was reported by Bode (1909) at 2220 cm~! was found 
by Tammann (1927) at 2130cm-}!. Cartwright (1935) found a broad 
absorption band at 160 cm~ in polycrystalline ice at —10°c. This was 
the only band which he found between 50 cm™! and 200 cm in the 
only low frequency (< 300 cm~!) infra-red measurements ever made of 
ice. Bosschieter and Errera (1937) made the first transmission studies 
of the region of the hydrogen stretching frequencies. At a temperature 
of — 16°c, they found three bands at 3150 em~1, 3250 cm—! and 3350 em7}. 
The central band was the most intense with the other bands appearing 
as well-defined inflections on the sides of the 3250 cm absorption. 

Fox and Martin (1940) made a careful re-examination of the poly- 
crystalline ice spectrum. At a temperature of 0°c, bands were located 
at 1644 cm—1, 2222 cm-! and 3259cm-!?. At —8°c, the first two fre- 
quencies were unchanged but the very strong 3259 cm~! band shifted to 
3256 cm~?. A shoulder which was observed on the high frequency side 
of the 3259 cm™ band was ascribed to the presence of liquid water-like 
structure. 

White (1953) extended the measurements to a temperature of —190°c. 
He observed bands at 830 cm, 1620 cm™!, 2230 cm, ~3020 cm}, 
~3140 cm~!, 3220cm and ~3400cm~1. The crystalline films were 
formed by condensing water vapour on to plates of CaF,, NaCl, AgCl, 
KBr and KRS-5 held at —78°c. The plates were cooled to —190°c 
after the films had reached their desired thickness. 

The high frequency region of the spectrum of single crystals was 
re-examined by Vanderberg (1954) at a temperature of —15°c. Bands 
were observed at 5050cm™1!, 6720cm™, 7930cm-1, 9730 cm-!, 
11 100 cm? and 12500 cm™. The absorption was essentially identical 
for the incident light polarized parallel and perpendicular to the optic 
axis. These polarization results are in disagreement with those of 
Plyler (1924). The latter could not possibly have observed appreciable 
absorption at frequencies greater than 10 000 em- for his 0-5 em thick 
crystals since Vanderberg required thicknesses greater than 4 cm to be 
able to observe the absorption bands. In addition, the band shapes 
observed by Plyler are very unlike that expected of absorption bands. 
Consequently, one must discard the earlier results. 
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Giguére and Harvey (1956) obtained the spectra of polycrystal- 
line films between 500 cm-1 and 5000cm-!. At —55°o they found 
bands at 820 cm~}, 1500 cm-!, 1650 em-!, 2240 em, 3240 em-}, 
4150 cm™ and 5000cm-!. At —170°c, bands appeared at 850 cm-!, 


Table 1. | Frequencies (em~*) of the Infra-Red Bands of Hexagonal Ice 


Giguere and Harvey Vander- | White 
Ockman (1957) (1956) berg (1953) 
(1954) 


Reflection | Transmission 


(H,0) (H,0) H,O D,O|H,O D,O| H,O H,O 


—24°c —160°c | -30°c -175°c —55°C -170°o 15°C 


395? 
430 
P522, -540 590 
620 ~=680 7002 
745 808 846 
= — 1150 
— — 1450 
1600 1575 1580 
= — 1850? 
—26°c —134°c 


3165 3137 
3243 3233 
3400 3370 


1650 cm-1, 2250cem- and 3260cm-!. The films were condensed on 
NaCl plates at a temperature lower than —50°c and some were then. 
sealed with salt windows to prevent evaporation losses. 
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In the most recent infra-red investigation, Ockman (1957) studied 
the transmission and reflection spectra of single crystals and poly- 
crystalline films. Polarized transmission and reflection spectra of single 
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crystals were obtained in the regions 3900 cm-! to 11 250 cm-! and 
400 cm~? to 4400 cm! respectively, at temperatures of —30°c and 
—175°c. The reflection spectrum was studied because of the inability 
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to grow crystals of sufficiently small thickness to obtain the transmission 
spectrum of the highly absorbing region having frequencies smaller 
than 4000 em-t. 


Fig. 5 
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The Polarized Infra-red Transmission Spectra of Crystals of Ordinary, 
Hexagonal Ice (Ockman 1957, Inset, Vanderberg 1954). 


Unpolarized transmission spectra of very thin films were obtained in 
the region 370 cm™! to 3700 cm? at the aforementioned temperatures. 
In the transmission spectrum of ice, Ockman (1957) observed twenty-five 
bands ; the seven most intense bands also appearing in the reflection 
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spectrum. The nineteen bands which appeared in the single crystal 
spectra showed identical transmissivities and reflectivities for the incident 
radiation polarized parallel and perpendicular to the projection of the 
optic axis on the crystal faces. 

The band frequencies observed by White (1953), Vanderberg (1954), 
Giguére and Harvey (1956) and Ockman (1957) are presented in 
table 1. The differences between the absorption maxima and the 
corresponding reflection maxima have been qualitatively explained by 
Ockman (1957) in terms of dielectric theory. The spectra of Ockman 
and Vanderberg appear in figs. 1-6. 


2.2. Hexagonal, Heavy (D,O) Ice 


A comparison between the spectrum of ordinary ice and that of 
completely deuterated ice should be useful in distinguishing between 
those lattice motions arising from molecular translational vibrations 
from those arising from molecular rotational vibrations. In addition, 
this type of study would greatly help in the identification of the crystal 
modes originating in the internal molecular vibrations. 


Table 2. Frequencies (cm-!) of a 25%, H,O/D,O Mixture of Hexagonal 
Ice (Maisch 1956) 


2312 


2350 2348 
2400-2600 2415 
— 2493 
3285 3260 
_ 3410 


Cartwright (1935) examined the spectrum of polycrystalline heavy 
ice between 50 cm! and 200cm-! at -—10°c. His spectrum was 
identical to that of ordinary ice, showing a broad band at 160 cm7}. 
The bands which Giguére and Harvey (1956) found at temperatures 
of —55°c and —170°c are listed in table 1 next to the corresponding 
ordinary ice frequencies. 

A remark should be made on the usefulness of studying the spectra 
of crystalline mixtures of H,O and D,0. Such spectra will exhibit 
bands due to H,O, D,O and HDO molecules. The frequencies of the 


Q2 
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HDO molecule would be helpful in determining the force constants in a 
normal coordinate treatment of the crystal. Maisch (1956) determined the 
infra-red frequencies of the mixture, H,O/D,0 ~ 25%, at temperatures of 
—78°c and —190°c. His frequencies are given in table 2. It has been 
shown by Pimentel and Hrostowski (1951) and Hiebert and Hornig 
(1952) that the study of dilute mixtures can sometimes lead to a deter- 
mination of the decoupled molecular frequencies. This may allow an 
evaluation of the intermolecular force constant governing the interaction 
of nearest-neighbour pairs. Haas (1957) has made such studies on 
dilute crystalline mixtures of HDO in H,O. He found the frequency 
for the 2vo(HDO) mode, thereby determining its anharmonicity. In 
addition, he found bands due to HDO pairs from which he was able to 
evaluate the intermolecular coupling constant. 


2.3. Cubic Ice 


A growing amount of evidence leads to the conclusion that in crystals 
of ice formed at temperatures lower than — 80°c, the oxygen lattice has a 
cubic (diamond-like) symmetry. (Honjo and Shimaoka 1957, Lisgarten 
and Blackman 1957). White (1953) investigated the infra-red spectra 
of crystalline films of H,O, D,O, and mixtures of the two formed at a 
temperature of —190°c. His H,O and D,O spectra are shown in fig. 7. 
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The Infra-red Transmission Spectra of Films of Ordinary and Heavy, Cubic 
Ice (White 1953). 


The frequencies of the observed bands are listed in table 3. The major 
differences between White’s spectrum of the hexagonal and cubic forms 
of ice seem to be the existence of a weak 3020 cm=! band in the former and 
a reversal in the intensity ratio of the 1620 cm— and 2230 em-! bands of 
hexagonal ice in the latter. 
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Table 3. Frequencies (em-!) and Assignments of the Infra-Red Bands 
of Cubic Icet+ 


Hexagonal H,O 
(for comparison) 


H,O (48%), 


H,0 (100%) D,O0 (52%) 


t+ White (1953), T= —190°c 
VL, VL’, VL*, VL, are rotatory frequencies 


§ 3. RAMAN SPECTRA OF ICE 


3.1. Hexagonal, Ordinary (H,O) Ice 


In his announcement of the discovery of the scattering phenomenon 
now bearing his name, Raman (1928) stated that the scattering spectrum of 
ice shows sharp lines in approximately the same positions as in liquid water. 
Rao (1928) made the first measurement of the frequencies of these lines 
for three different mercury excitation lines and found the Raman band 
to have an average displacement of 3220 cm}. Using a higher resolution 
spectrograph, Ganesan and Venkateswaran (1929) found two medium— 
strong bands having average values of 3193 cm™! and 3391 cm™? for 
the 36504 and 40464 excitations. Weak bands at 3549 cm and 
5393 cm! were produced by the 40464 and 36504 mercury lines, 
respectively. 

Rasetti (1932) reported diffuse bands at 53-5 cm-! and 212-1 cm™ 
and a strong band extending from 3300 cm-! to 3420 cm~1. Sutherland 
(1933) found a strong sharp band at 3090 cm~! and a faint one at 3135 cm™* 
at —183°c. Rao (1934) resolved the 3000 cm! region, at a temperature 
of 0°c, into a strong, fairly sharp band at 3196 cm~! and a weaker, broad 
band at 3321 cm-!. Cabannes and de Riols (1934) found these bands. 
at 3158 cm~! and 3376 em-1. 
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Cross et al. (1937) found Raman displacements at 210 em, 3156 cm™, 
3270 cm-! and 3390 cm-! at 0°c. Hibben (1937) located the previous 
bands at 205 cm-1!, 3136 cm! and 3330cm~!. He found additional. 
weak bands at 601cm-! and 2225cm~?. Narayanaswamy (1948), 
using the 2537 A excitation line, found the low frequency Raman displace- 
ments at 52-0 cm-!, 213-1 em=! and in the region between 210 em™! and 
310cm-!. This portion of his microphotometer tracing is shown in 
fig. 8. He also resolved the hydrogen stretching region into the bands 
at 3147 cm7!, 3264cm7! and 3347cm-!. Gross and Val’kov (1950) 
reported a series of weak broad bands at 177 em~, 193 em~-+, 232 em-4, 
252 cm-1, 272 cm-! and 299 cm~! and a more intense band at 212 em7}, 
Their measurements were made at —4°c on single crystals of ice. 
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The Low Frequency Raman Spectrum of Ordinary, Hexagonal Ice 
(Narayanaswamy 1948). 


Maisch (1956), using a photoelectric recording spectrometer, made the 
first polarized Raman investigations of single crystals of ice. His study 
was limited to the hydrogen stretching region. At a temperature of 
—5°0, he found the three bands in this region located at 3159 cm-1, 
3275 cem~' and 3370cm-!. In his measurements, Maisch employed 
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various combinations of orientations of the crystal with polarizations of 
the incident and scattered radiation. The crystal c-axis (optic axis) 
was either parallel, perpendicular or oblique to the vertical. The incident 
radiation was polarized either parallel or perpendicular to the vertical 
while either the entire scattered radiation or that confined to one of the 
many possible polarizations in the plane perpendicular to the c-axis was 
measured. Maisch defined the depolarization ratio, p, as the total 
scattered intensity with the incident polarization vertical divided by the 
total scattered intensity with incident polarization horizontal. He 
found the following values for p for four different crystal orientations. 


Angle between c-axis and vertical (y) | 3159 cm—! band | 3370 cm-! band 


oblique 0-534 0-82 

0° 0-574 0-75 
54° 35’ 0-703 0-98 
90° 0-569 0-78 


O 1000 2000 3000 
CM | 


The Polarized Raman Spectrum of a Crystal of Ordinary, Hexagonal 
Ice at 7 = —18°c (Ockman 1957). 


The uncertainties of these values are about 11%. Maisch also found p 
to be constant across each of the bands. This latter result, has important 
bearings on the characterization of the ice structure and will be discussed 
later. 
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The Polarized Raman Spectrum of a Crystal of Ordinary, Hexagonal 
Ice at 7’ = —145°c (Ockman 1957). 
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The Polarized Raman Spectrum of a Crystal of Heavy, Hexagonal Ice at 
T' = —10°o (Maisch 1956). 
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Ockman (1957) obtained the polarized Raman spectrum of a single 
crystal at temperatures of —18°c and —145°c. In these measurements, 
the crystal c-axis was oriented vertically and the incident radiation 
polarized parallel and perpendicular to the optic axis. The entire 


Table 4. Frequencies (em-!) of the Raman Bands of Hexagonal Ice 


Ockman (1957) Maisch (1956) White | Gross and Val’kov| Naray. 


(1953) (1948) 
H,O H,O D,O D,O H,0 D,O H,O 
(1950) | (1951) 
-18°o -145°c | -5°c | -10°%e | -150°c | —4°c 
= — — so = as em 52-0 
a 68 rs 3 a ae we se 
are 83 £%, eu a. — wae ou 
Fe 100 am es Be ae Be =. 
122 es a a BS a Ly Xe 
163 152 ae a8 ae de a RE 
— = _ = as 177 Tae ue 
= Sai = Su a 193 a Rs 
205 219 ca we 210 212 203 213-1 
a ae mee 232 218 
a = Ze sat ak 252 236 ar 
=a 24 tie ae a 272 256 = 
= 292 a8 ze = 299 275 re 
ra 330 aes ee = Bs nes as 
au 356 acs Es x aah as at 
_ 373 = S as pe ea ae 
458 466 az ed on iis af ae 
516 fat jas ae es ro ao) ot 
567 566 = ex os ee = a 
eS 659 aa te} as ae kas as 
| 3139 ©3089 | 3159 | 2347 | 2304 a 2330 | 3147 
| 3959 ©3215 -~(| «3275 vi a ae zh 3264 
3307 3302 hyo eee a 2 2445 bet 
3353 3345 | 3370 | 2514 | 2477 = 2500 | 3347 
kei’ ae es et 2730 22 2690 nhs 


| 3403 3410 | — = 
| 


scattered radiation was recorded photographically. His microphoto- 
meter tracings are shown in figs. 9 and 10. The frequencies he observed 
are tabulated in table 4 together with other recent data. 


3.2. Hexagonal, Heavy Ice 


The first Raman investigation of heavy ice crystals were made by 
Gross and Val’kov (1951). They found bands at 166 cm™, 203 cm“, 
218 cm-!, 236 cm}, 256 cm7!, 275 cm=}, 2330 em, 2445 em—!, 2500 em-* 
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and 2690 em-!. In the low frequency region, the 203 cm~! band was 
much more intense than the others. In the high frequency region, the 
2330 cm! and 2500 em bands were the strongest. 

White (1953) found bands at 210 cm™, 2304 em-!, 2477 cm-? and 
2730 em-! at —150°c. Maisch (1956) studied the polarized Raman 
spectrum of single crystals at —10°c. He found bands at 2347 cm™ 
and 2514 em! having depolarization ratios of 0-564 and 0-82 respectively. 
His tracings appear in fig. 11. 

The Raman frequencies for heavy ice are given in table 4. 


§ 4. RELATION OF SPECTRA TO CRYSTAL STRUCTURE 


The first attempt to explain the vibration spectrum of ice in terms of its 
crystal structure was made by Rao (1931, 1934). Guided by the polymer 
model for the structures of liquid water and ice proposed by W. Sutherland 
(1900), Rao postulated that liquid water consists of a mixture of monomers, 
dimers and trimers of H,O molecules while ice consists only of a mixture 
of dimers and trimers. He accordingly assigned the liquid Raman 
bands at 3217 cm}, 3433 cm~! and 3582 cm! to the trimer, dimer, and 
monomer respectively, and the solid Raman bands at 3196 em and 
3321 cm! to the trimer and dimer. G. B. B. M. Sutherland (1933) 
explained the Raman spectrum of ice in terms of a dimer structure. He 
assigned the 3200 cm~! band to the dimer while he attributed the other 
two bands in this region to a resonance interaction between the dimer 
frequency and the overtone of the deformation frequency of the water 
molecules. 

These attempts to use the Raman spectrum to prove the polymer 
structure of ice and vice versa turned out to be unsuccessful. The x-ray 
investigations of liquid water by Stewart (1931) and Morgan and Warren 
(1937) ruled out the polymer structure for water. The studies of ice by 
x-ray diffraction (Owston 1953), neutron diffraction (Levy and Peterson 
1957), and electron diffraction (Honjo and Shimaoka 1957), reject the 
polymer structure for ice. 

Methods for relating the vibration spectra of molecular crystals to the 
symmetry properties of their primitive unit cells have been developed 
by Bhagavantam and Venkatarayudu (1939), Halford (1946), Hornig 
(1948) and Winston and Halford (1949). The application of these 
methods to the analysis first of the spectrum of hexagonal ice, and then 
of cubic ice, will now be discussed. 

Miller (1954) made the first attempt to interpret the infra-red spectrum 
of hexagonal ice in terms of a structure. Using the general formulation 
of Hornig, Miller solved the normal co-ordinate problem for the intra- 
molecular modes for the Bernal and Fowler unit cell (1933). (This 
cell contains 12 molecules and belongs to the space group P6, em.) Neg- 
lecting the coupling between stretching and deformation modes, including 
only nearest-neighbour interactions, and assuming the force constants 
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determined by White (1953) for cubic ice, Miller calculated the hydrogen 
stretching frequencies. The lack of agreement with White’s spectra 
led Miller to reject the Bernal and Fowler model. (It should be noted 
that Miller assumed White's incorrect assignment for v,.) 

Maisch (1956) also used the coupled oriented gas approximation of 
Hornig (1948) to analyse the polarized Raman spectrum of hexagonal ice. 
He developed a theoretical expression for the depolarization ratio, p 
(as defined in § 3-1) of the v; mode as a function of the angle (y) between 
the c-axis and the vertical (direction of his scattered beam) for a general 
structure in which the H,O molecules have the Pauling (1935) orientations. 
The Pauling disordered structure (1935) and the Bernal and Fowler 
ordered structure (1933) are special cases of this general structure. 
(The calculation was limited to vz because this is the only fundamental 
mode for which p can be calculated without a knowledge of the com- 
ponents of the polarizability tensor.) 

First, Maisch showed that p should be identical for all structures belong- 
ing to his general group. As a consequence, Raman polarization measure- 
ments cannot distinguish between the Bernal and Fowler and Pauling 
models. Secondly, he took into account the effect of librational modes 
in causing a deviation from the equilibrium values of the mean squares 
of the orientation parameters. These latter quantities appear in the 
expression for p. Maiscbh calculated p as a function of y for four cases. 
(a) The H,O molecules are oriented in their equilibrium positions, (6) the 
HO molecules are freely rotating, (c) the H,O molecules have librational 
frequencies of 475 cm and 820 cm, (d) the librational frequencies 
are 260 cm and 450 cm! or have the equivalent set of values, 335 cm}, 
335 cm-!. (The frequencies in case (d) were determined by fitting the 
calculated and observed p at y=0°). A comparison of the calculated 
curves with the measured values of p for the 3370 cm~? band, given in - 
§ 3.2, showed only fair agreement for case (d). As will be shown in the 
next section, Maisch’s choice for the v, assignment was incorrect, con- 
sequently, it is not surprising that his calculations did not agree too well 
with the measurements. 

From the constancy of p over each of the bands in the hydrogen and 
deuterium stretching regions, Maisch concluded that either the ice struc- 
ture is disordered or the intermolecular coupling in ice is weak. The 
strong hydrogen bonding in ice would seem to eliminate the latter conclu- 
sion. 

Ockman (1957) utilized the methods of Bhagavantam and Venkatara- 
yudu (1939) and Hornig (1948) to analyse -the polarized infra-red and 
Raman spectra of single crystals of hexagonal ice. He first considered 
the following four ordered structures. 


(1) Bernal and Fowler (1933). 


(2) Bernal and Fowler Modification I. (12 molecules per unit cell, 
unit cell symmetry (P1), 7 HOH =tetrahedral.) 
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(3) Bernal and Fowler Modification II. (12 molecules per unit cell, 
unit cell symmetry (P1), 7 HOH=104-5°.) 


(4) Owston Model (1953). (8 molecules per unit cell, unit cell symmetry 
(Pc), ZHOH = tetrahedral.) 


The normal modes of the crystal arising from the three internal modes. 
of the H,O molecule were calculated for each of the four structures. 
This enabled him to obtain a quantity, K,;, proportional to the jth com- 
ponent of the absorption coefficient for a space-fixed co-ordinate system 
with its Z-axis coinciding with the crystal c-axis. The results of these 
calculations are: 


V1, Ve V3 
Model (1) | Ka: Ky: Kz 1-00:1-:00:1-:00| Kx: Ky: Kz 1-00:1-00:1-00 
(2) 9? 99 9? 9? 
(3) . 3°92:3-85:4-21 oa 4-06:4-18:3-76. 
(4) ns 8-00:2-64:5-34 5 4-00:6-66:5-32 


Another result of the analysis of these four structures was the prediction 
that the Raman bands due to the intramolecular modes should not be- 
completely polarized for the two polarizer orientations used by Ockman 
in obtaining his data. Ockman (1957) also calculated the dichroism 
for the following three disordered models; (a) Pauling’s Model (1935), 
(b) Modified Pauling Model (7 HOH=104-5° rather than 109-5°), (c) 
Rundle Model (1953). The first two models predict isotropic infra-red 
activity while the Rundle model predicts a 10°%, anisotropy with respect. 
_ to the c-axis. All three models, give the same Raman effect predictions. 
as for the ordered models. 

Ockman felt that his assumption of undistorted H,O molecules in the 
crystal, the neglect of »,, v, interactions and also those involving nearest. 
neighbours not coupled by symmetry operations, should lead to an 
uncertainty of 10° in these calculations. It is clear from figs. 2, 4, 5, 
and 6, that within experimental error (10°), hexagonal ice is isotropic: 
with regard to its infra-red activity. The polarized Raman spectra 
(figs. 9-11) are in agreement with all seven models. However, Owston’s: 
ordered model must be rejected because of its predicted infra-red 
dichroism. 

White (1953) used the method of Hornig (1948) to analyse the spectrum 
of polycrystalline cubic ice. Kénig (1944) had established that the unit 
cell of cubic ice belongs to the space group Fd3m and that it contains 
eight H,O molecules. White interpreted his spectrum in terms of the 
Fd3m group and the eight subgroups; I4md, I4, Imm, Fdd, C2, Cm, Ce 
and Pl. The Pl subgroup was rejected because it predicted more 
coupling components than were seen, the groups Ce, Cm, C2, and Imm 
were eliminated because they required the existence of two non-identical 
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H,0 molecules which White felt was unlikely. The site symmetries of 
the I4 and Fdd groups required the hydrogen atoms to be off the 0-0 
directions. White believed this condition to be unreasonable. The 
Fd3m group was discarded because it required the H,O molecules to 
possess a 3-fold symmetry axis. Consequently, the I4md _ structure 
(2 molecules per unit cell, site symmetry 2mm) was chosen. However, 
this structure must be rejected because the recent electron diffraction 
work of Honjo and Shimaoka (1957) convincingly shows that cubic 
ice has the Pauling disordered structure. 


§ 5. ASSIGNMENT OF FREQUENCIES 


The frequency assignments of hexagonal ice will be discussed in the 
first three subsections and that of cubic ice in the last. For both types 
of ice, the selection rules for all of the structures considered in the previous 
section predict that all of the intramolecular crystal modes and most of 
the intermolecular modes will be active in the infra-red and Raman 
spectra. 


5.1. Low Frequency Region (0-1500 cm-!) 


The assignments of the bands in this region for both ordinary and 
heavy hexagonal ice are given in table 5. In the absence of a complete 
theoretical treatment of the lattice-dynamical problem, one can only hope 
to distinguish between translatory and rotatory vibrations by a compari- 
son of the H,O and D,O spectra. If the observed frequency ratio, H,O/ 
D,0O, of bands arising from a particular vibration is about (20/18)!/2, the 
vibration has a translatory nature. If the ratio is about (2)//?, the mode 
has a rotatory nature. This kind of analysis is the basis for most of the 
assignments in table 5. It should be said here that this division of lattice 
modes is only an approximation although it is also a consequence of the 
theory of Bhagavantum and Venkatarayudu (1939). 

The assignments of Gross and Val’kov (1950) refer to the translatory 
vibrations of the centre of gravity of an O—H group relative to the adjacent 
hydrogen-bonded oxygen atom. The band at 294 cm~ (H,0) is assigned 
to the (0-1) vibrational transition, that at 272 cm to the (1-2) transition, 
ete. The frequencies of this diatomic oscillator model are not degenerate 
but instead decrease in value with an increase of the vibrational quantum 
number of the initial state because of the large anharmonicity. The 
average anharmonicity of the series gives a dissociation energy of 7-1 keal/ 
mole for the hydrogen bond. Before the treatment of Gross and. Val’kov 
can be taken seriously, a comparison should be made between the observed 
intensity ratios of the bands and those calculated from the Boltzman 
factors. 

In the assignments of Ockman (1957), (vp)? refer to those based on the 
assumption that all frequencies smaller than 300 cm™* are translatory. 
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The assignments (v,)?? refer to those based on the observation of a 
greater temperature dependence of the rotatory vibrations. 


Table 5. Assignments of Hexagonal Ice Bands Having 
Frequencies Smaller than 1500 cm~ 


v(H,0) v(D,0) Ockman Giguére and Gross and 
(1957) Harvey Val’ kov 
(1956) (1950) 
53 em-1 — (vy)? — = 
97 — (vy)? — — 
122 a= (vr)? — — 
160(IR) 160(IR) vpt _ — 
177 oT (vp)? ai (vr)a 
193 aE (vr)? = (vr) 
212 203 vet << Se 
232 218 vy — v 
252 236 : - Hale 
272 256 vp — (vp) 
294 275 vp — (vp) 
457 — (vp)?? za) 
516 — — a an 
540(IR) = (vg/)t? com 7 
600 — os a 
660(IR) ooxt (vy-)?? ‘es La 
800(IR) 590(IR) VR vR§ — 
1120(1R) _ vatye — 5 
1450(IR) = Que QRS a 


+ previously assigned by Cartwright (1935). 

t previously assigned by Cross, Leighton and Burnham (1937). 
§ previously assigned by White (1953). 

(IR) infra-red frequencies, others from Raman scattering. 


5.2. Fundamental Region (1500 em-1-3800 em-!) 

In molecular crystals the intramolecular forces are much larger than 
those between molecules. As a result, one expects to find a readily 
recognizable correlation between the active internal modes in the crystal 
and the corresponding modes in the liquid and vapour. Consequently 
it has been the practice to assign the bands observed in the crystalline 
state to the corresponding internal modes of the isolated molecules. 
On the basis of a very clear-cut correlation, the 1640 em ice band has 
been assigned to rp. 

In the water vapour spectra of this region, v, is assigned to the most 
intense Raman band and v, to the most intense infra-red band. If one 
makes an intensity correlation between the vapour and crystalline states 
then the very strong bands (H,O) at 3143 em! (Raman) and 3252 omit 
(infra-red) should be assigned to v, and vs respectively. A confirmation 
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of the assignment of v, to the bands at 3143 cm-! (H,O) and 2347 cem-! 
(D,0) is found in the depolarization ratio measurements of Maisch (1956) 
giving values of about 0-56 for both of the bands. The v, and vs; bands 


Table 6. Assignments of Hexagonal Ice Bands Having 
Frequencies Larger than 1500 em} 


Giguere Fox 


H.O D.O Maisch| and White and | 
pee yon eoemtnan (19519 556) Harvey!) (1953) > | Marta | 
(19 


56) (1940) | 
1640 cm-t| 1210 cm- Ve — Ve Vy Vy 
na 1 rae Vo+ YR Ya +vpRy ay vat VR| Ve tne vat VR 
3143(R) | 2347(R) 4 A ed y(D,0), | __ 
2v.(H,0) 
3180 —: 2v, a3 =o ae? 
3252 2440 De 2, V3 Vs V3 
3307(R) === vy +v_b, V3 +vpe — — — — 
3352(R) | 2514(R) Vg+v+e V3 = eats a 
3402(R) a v3tvepb = = Vy 2s 
Ockman (1957) 
— 2690 Vgtvp, Vgtvpetve 
3955 — Vz +vR, Vg tvR 
4150 — VytvRtre, VetvRtre, 3r2 
4530 3295 Wytryvptvr, vgtvRt+tvyR, 4 +2vR, 4 tyR+VR”, 
Vi +9, 3V, 
5005 3720 Vetvs 
5600 — VptVegtvR, VetVgtrR 
6100 — VeatvstrvRtvye, Votvgt2vp, vetvgt2vp, 214, 
V1 +29, 2v. +3, 2vg 
6500 — Vatvgt2vp, Vy +2Qvgtve, 2Wwetvgtve, 2Z_+vz3, 23, 
2y,, vy +2v, 
6690 — Vj+Vs 
7715 — Vyjtvgt2vy, y+VgtryR+yR, YtVgtrR+YR’, 
Vy +g t QR”, 3vg+Vg, Ve+2v5, 2r4 +2, 41 +3rq 
7940 — Vz+tVyetVs 
9025 — Vp tve+ygtyp, 3¥g+¥gtR, 4 +3V2+ VR; Ye t2rvg+yR 
9667 — 2v, +3 
11100 = 2y, +vetvs 
12500 — 3Y, +3 


(R) Raman data, others from infra-red: see tables 1 and 4. 
vp, vpa, etc. denote translatory modes. 
VR, VR’, etc. denote rotatory modes. 


assigned in this manner also exhibit the correct temperature behaviour 
associated with hydrogen-bonded systems. 

The other bands in this region can be attributed to 2, and to combina- 
tions of v, and v, with translatory modes. The present lack of knowledge 
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of the crystal anharmonicities makes a satisfactory assignment impossible 
The possibilities given in table 6 by Ockman (1957) utilize the observed 
lattice frequencies. 


5.3. High Frequency Region (3800 cem~1-13 000 cm~*) 


Ockman (1957) assigned the strong bands at 5005 cm, 6690 cm™, 
7940 cm-! and 9667cm-! to the intramolecular combination bands 
given in table 6, by a correlation with the most intense liquid and vapour 
bands in this region. Similarly, the 11 100 em~? and 12 500 em™ bands 
can be assigned to 2v,+v,+v3 and 3v,+v3 respectively. The other bands 
cannot be given definite assignments because of the lack of knowledge 
of the anharmonicities associated with both the molecular and inter- 
molecular vibrations. All of the possibilities conceived by Ockman (1957) 
are presented in table 6 as a matter of interest. This list includes bands 
unobserved in the vapour spectrum because of the possibility of intensity 
enhancements by the crystal field. The intensity increase at low tem- 
perature of the 6100 cm~! and 7775 cm bands indicates a possible 
resonance between some of these choices and nearby intense bands. 


5.4. Cubic Ice 


White’s assignments (1953) for cubic ice (H,O), cubic heavy ice and 
a crystalline mixture of the two are presented in table 3. Since the strong 
arguments presented by Ockman lead to the assignment of the hexagonal 
band at 3140 cm™! to v,, the cubie band at 3170 cm should also be assigned 
to V4. 

White attempted to justify his assignments for v,, v, and v, for crystal- 
line H,O, D,O and HDO, by a normal co-ordinate treatment based on a 
complete four constant harmonic potential. (In this treatment, the 
effect of the intermolecular force field is incorporated into the internal 
force constants.) The calculated frequencies deviated on the average 
by 0-79°% from the observed values. The Redlich Teller product rule 
also gave the best agreement for White’s assignments. 

Miller (1954) solved the normal vibration problem for the I[4md_ unit 
cell chosen by White (1953). He considered only the interaction of 
nearest neighbours. Using the frequencies and assignments of White, 
Miller was able to calculate the internal force constants ka, key, kgq and 
kg, and the two intermolecular constants kj, and k,,. His calculated 
frequencies show an average deviation of 0-56°/, from the observed 
values. 

The justification of an incorrect assigument by the calculations of 
White and Miller should introduce a note of caution in the consideration 
of future calculations of this type. The assumption of the harmonic 
approximation and the neglect of other than nearest-neighbour inter- 
actions for strongly hydrogen-bonded crystals like ice do not seem 
justifiable. 
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6. SUMMARY 


This paper has reviewed all of the available work on the infra-red 
and Raman spectroscopy of hexagonal and cubic ice. It has been 
shown by the studies of Maisch (1956) and Ockman (1957) that it is not 
possible to obtain a unique solution to the structure problem of ice by 
measuring its polarized vibration spectrum. However, Maisch’s observa- 
tion of the constancy of the depolarization ratio across each of the bands 
in the hydrogen stretching region is a strong argument for a disordered 
structure. 

Satisfactory assignments have only been made for the three bands 
originating in the fundamental modes of the water molecule and for the 
six strong bands which can be correlated with the overtone and combina- 
tion modes of the liquid and vapour spectra. An explicit characterization 
of the low frequency bands in terms of lattice motions must await a 
solution to the lattice-dynamical problem as well as a careful study of the 
low frequency, polarized spectra of single crystals. 

The solution to the dynamical problem of the ice lattice should make 
possible a determination of the crystal anharmonicities. This would 
then enable one to assign the overtone and combination bands. 


Note added in proof.—The following two references came to the attention 
of the author after the manuscript had been submitted. 


(1) Repine, F. P., 1951, Thesis, Brown University. 

Reding studied the infra-red absorption spectra of polycrystalline films 
of hexagonal, ordinary ice and heavy ice. For H,O, his frequencies 
and assignments are; 520 cm-! (—190°o, torsion), 812 cm (—190°c, 
torsion), 1220 cm! (—190°c, torsion overtone), 1620cm™! (—78°c, 
— 190°C, v,), 2230 cm (— 78°C, — 190°C, vg+ torsion), 3240 cm—1(— 78°C, 
—190°c, hydrogen stretching), 4050 em! (—78°c, — 190°C, stretching + 
torsion), 4940 cm! (—78°c, stretching+v,), 6100 em—(—78°c, ?) and 
6580 cm— (stretching overtone). For D,O; 605 cm (—190°c, torsion), 
1212 cm-1 (—190°c, v,), 1627 cm (—190°C, v,+ torsion), 2436 cm 
(—190°c, deuterium stretching). Reding also assigned the Raman bands 
observed by Cross ef al. (1937) at 3150 cm, 3270 cm- and 3390 cm 
to v,, v, and v,+translatory respectively. 


(2) Vau’Kov, V. I., and Mastenxova, G. I., 1956, Optcka Spekt., 1, 881. 

Val’kov and Maslenkova investigated the unpolarized Raman spectrum 
of a single crystal of ordinary ice at —196°c. They observed low frequency 
bands at 230 cm-, 291 cm-! and 310 cm with their spectrum indicating 
additional bands in this region. For the high frequency spectrum, their 
frequencies and assignments are ; 3088 cm (v,), 3210 cm™ (v3), 3321 em~ 
(v, +230 em-) and 3400 cem“(y, +310 cm). Their spectrum also indi- 
cated a weak band between 3321 cm-! and 3400 cm- while the 3400 cm 
band appeared to have structure. 


P.M.S. 
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The Supercooling and Nucleation of Water 


By B. J. Mason 
Warren Research Fellow of The Royal Society, Imperial College, London 


§ 1. IyTRODUCTION 


INTEREST in the supercooling and freezing of water, matters which have 
been extensively studied since the early publications of Fahrenheit in 1724, 
has greatly increased during the last ten years, mainly because of their 
essential importance in the physics of clouds and precipitation. 

Although large quantities of water such as lakes and ponds do not 
usually supercool by more than a few hundredths of a degree, the tiny 
droplets composing atmospheric clouds commonly exist in the supercooled 
state down to temperatures as low as — 20°C; on occasion, water-droplet 
clouds have been observed at —35°c; and droplets of very pure water, 
only a few microns in diameter, may be supercooled to —40°c in the 
laboratory. In cloud physics one is concerned with the temperatures 

at which airborne drops, varying in diameter from a few microns, to about 
’ 5mm for the largest raindrops, will freeze, and how the attainable degree 
of supercooling may depend upon the drop size, the rate of cooling and 
the purity of the water. In the absence of sufficiently detailed and careful 
experiments and of anything approaching a satisfactory theory, it was 
not possiblé, until very recently, to gain some real insight into these 
problems. | 

Although there was some indication in the extensive literature that the 
attainable degree of supercooling tends to increase with decreasing volume 
of the water sample, there was so much scatter in the results, with serious 
discrepancies between those of different workers, that no clear-cut rela- 
tionships could be deduced. It appears that the earlier work may have 
failed to provide the required information for three main reasons. First, 
the water samples used by different investigators varied greatly in their 
origin and purity; secondly, they were usually contained in glass tubes 
or supported as drops on variously -treated metal surfaces so that nucleation 
may often have been induced by the solid boundaries ; thirdly, in any one 
investigation, the volume of the sample was not usually varied sufficiently 
to establish clearly how this might be related to the attainable supercooling, 
particularly as there was usually a considerable spread in the freezing 
temperatures recorded for specimens of the same volume. 

For these reasons, the whole subject has recently been examined afresh, 
and it is with the results of this later work, both experimental and theoreti- 
cal, that this review is mainly concerned. 

The great majority of the experiments have been concerned with the 
study of heterogeneous nucleation in that the water used almost certainly 


R2 
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contained foreign particles which initiated crystallization, The fact that 
the freezing temperature of the same water sample is not generally re- 
producible to within 0-5°c, or more, suggests that, to some extent, freezing 
is a random process, and that a given sample has only a statistical pro- 
bability of freezing at a particular temperature. This is brought out 
even more clearly by the fact that, if a water sample is subdivided into a 
large number of equal volumes, the freezing temperatures of the latter 
show a simple probability distribution. This statistical character of the 
nucleation events, which has not always been clearly recognized, has the 
important implication that, in order to obtain significant and characteristic 
relationships, it is necessary to determine the freezing points of large 
numbers of samples. 


§ 2. Tur SuprRcootinc oF WATER CONTAINING FOREIGN PARTICLES ; 
H&rTEROGENEOUS NUCLEATION 


The results of some recent experiments in which the freezing points 
of large numbers of samples of widely different volumes have been 
determined, and which undoubtedly show a marked volume dependence, 
will now be summarized. 

Vonnegut (1948) placed 64 drops each weighing about 3 mg on a polished 
chromium -plated surface covered with a thin film of polystyrene. The 
plate was then held at a fixed temperature below 0°c, and the number of 
unfrozen drops was counted at successive intervals of time. The propor- 
tion of frozen to unfrozen drops, interpreted as the probability of freezing, 
increased more rapidly with time when the plate was held at a lower 
temperature. ‘This result was interpreted by Vonnegut as indicating that 
the nucleation was time-dependent but, it would seem, only to the extent 
that there was a higher probability, at a lower temperature, of a drop 
becoming infected with an effective airborne freezing nucleus during the 
course of the experiment. 

Heverly (1949) studied the freezing of drops of water and dilute aqueous 
solutions which were supported either on a small thermocouple junction 
or on waxed paper in a cryostat. The drop diameters varied from 50 yu 
to 1-1 mm and the cooling rates from 1 to 20°c/min. The freezing points 
of the drops fell roughly on the same diameter—temperature curve irrespec- 
tive of the origin and contamination of the water. The freezing points 
of drops of 400 » to 1-1 mm diameter were roughly constant at —16°c, 
but there was a rapid fall of freezing point with decreasing diameter below 
400». The freezing points appeared to be independent of the cooling 
rate. 

The results of an investigation by Hosler (1954), in which 490 droplets 
of distilled water were frozen on a platinum surface, show a variation of 
mean-freezing temperatures from —19°c for a group of 200 u-diameter 
droplets, to —30°c for 25 -droplets, with an occasional droplet of the 
latter size being supercooled to —34°c. Hosler also describes some ex- 
periments on the supercooling of water in Pyrex tubes of diameters ranging 
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from 0:25mm to 3mm. Using ordinary laboratory-distilled water in 
tubes cleaned by prolonged washing with chromic acid and flushed with 
distilled water, he reported that the freezing points of the samples were 
independent of their length, volume or surface area but appeared to depend 
only on the diameter of the containing tube. This challenge to the generally 
accepted view that the attainable degree of supercooling is dependent 
upon the volume of the sample seems to have been met by the much more 
careful experiments of Mossop (1955). He showed that Hosler’s results 
were almost certainly a consequence of a thin film of water on the inner 
surface of a tube becoming nucleated by particles lodged on the walls, 
and that if the walls were coated with a hydrophobic film, volume-depen- 
dent freezing points were obtained. 

Rau (1953 a, b) has studied the freezing of large numbers of drops, 
varying in diameter from 300 « to 1 cm, on a highly polished metal surface 
in the presence of room air. Plots showing the relative frequencies with 
which drops of the same size froze at different temperatures showed 
distinct maxima at about —12°c and —20°c, the former being more 
prominent for the larger drops and the latter dominant for the smaller 
droplets. Very few drops froze at temperatures above —4°c and the 
maximum supercooling attained in the presence of nuclei was —33°c. 
Rau suggests that his observed bimodal distribution of freezing tempera- 
tures truly represents the activity—temperature relationship for airborne 
freezing nuclei. However, such a bimodal distribution was not observed 
by Bigg (1953) or by Langham and Mason (1958) for the freezing tempera- 
tures of drops suspended at the interface of two liquids. It is possible 
that Rau’s curves really represented the superposition of two probability 
distributions, the high-temperature peak being associated with the original 
nucleus population of the water, and the second with the activity of 
nucleation sites on the supporting surface. Such an interpretation would 
be consistent with Rau’s findings that the amplitude of the —12°c peak 
increased relative to that of the — 20°c peak for larger drops, and that there 
was a reverse trend if the water was progressively purified. 

An interesting investigation on the nucleating effects of both atmo- 
spheric contamination and the containing walls on the supercooling of 
water in glass tubes is described by Wylie (1953). Vapour, produced 
from triply-distilled water and carried in a stream of particle-free oxygen, 
was condensed in glass tubes which had been flushed with chromic acid 
and steam and heated to softening point to drive off nuclei from the walls. 
Despite these precautions, the experiments showed clearly that freezing 
was governed by the glass surface. Successive freezings of the same 
sample occurred at temperatures which lay in a narrow range governed 
by a probability distribution curve. Freezing was often observed to 
occur repeatedly at a particular nucleation site on the glass wall, and 
these sites were able to survive the heating of the glass to softening point. 
Volumes of about 2 cm? usually froze at temperatures between —13°c 
and — 20°c but, on two occasions, supercooling was prolonged to — 30 + 1°c 
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The results of experiments with open tubes were much less reproducible, 
and showed that contamination by airborne dust sometimes caused the 
samples to freeze at temperatures as high as — 5°c. 

A considerable improvement in the technique of investigating the 
supercooling of water was made in this laboratory by Bigg (1953), who 
eliminated the influence of solid supporting surfaces by suspending water 
drops at the interface of two liquids having different densities, where they 
were also protected from infection by airborne particles. He also investi- 
gated a wide range of drop diameters—from about 20 4 to 2 cm—and thus 
volumes differing by a factor of 10°. The use of five pairs of supporting 
liquids, the members of a pair being practically immiscible with water and 
each other, established that the observed freezing temperatures of the 
drops were a property of the water and not of the surrounding media. 

Bigg determined the freezing temperatures of large numbers of drops 
of various sizes, cooled at a constant rate, and divided them into groups 
according to drop diameter, each group containing not less than 100 
individual observations. A curve showing a typical distribution of 
freezing temperatures of drops in a particular size group is shown in fig. 1 
which contains observations on 1127 drops of distilled water of 1mm 
diameter. One significant feature of this curve, and of several similar 
curves obtained for other drop sizes, is that the scatter of the freezing points 
about the median value is much less than obtained with droplets supported 
on a solid surface which itself may provide a number of nucleation sites. 
The median freezing temperature for each size group, i.e. the temperature 
below which half the drops froze, is plotted against the drop diameter, 
on a logarithmic scale, in fig. 2. Bigg thus discovered a linear relationship 
between the logarithm of the drop diameter (or volume) and the depth 
of supercooling 7',= (273 —7')°c, the line in fig. 2 being represented by the 


relationship log V=A-BT,, <a ee 


where A and B are constants for the particular sample of water used. 
Bigg’s work has recently been checked by Langham and Mason (1958) 
using a slightly improved version of his apparatus in which the drops 
were suspended between carbon tetrachloride and liquid paraffin (or a 
silicone fluid) in a shallow metal dish and cooled at the rate of 0-3°c/min. 
The results obtained with water varying in purity from that of rain water 
to that produced by multiple distillation showed the same general trend 
as those of Bigg; plots of the median-freezing temperatures of groups of 
drops against the logarithm of their diameters produced straight lines 
almost parallel to that of Bigg, but lying below or above it, depending upon 
whether the water used was more, or less pure than that investigated by 
him. Further confirmation of the general validity of relation (1) was 
found by Mason (1956) in re-analysing the results of some earlier work 
by Dorsch and Hacker (1950) in which 5000 water droplets, with diameters 
between 8-75 » and 1 mm, were cooled at rates varying from 6° to 15°c/min 
ona metal plate. Although the observed freezing temperatures of a group 
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distribution of freezing temperatures of 1127 water drops of 1 mm diameter 
(after Bigg). 
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Bigg’s relationship between the median freezing temperatures and the 
diameters of water drops containing foreign nuclei (heterogeneous 
nucleation). (b) Median freezing temperatures for groups of droplets of 
very pure water having diameters <0-5mm, and the /Jowest freezing 
temperatures recorded for drops of diameter >0-5mm. These experi- 
mental data all lie close to the curve calculated from the theory of 
homogeneous nucleation. 
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of drops of a particular size had a considerably greater spread than in Bigg’s 
experiments, a plot of median temperatures versus drop diameter produced 
a line exactly parallel to his, but displaced by 7°c towards higher tempera- 
tures. 

Bigg also investigated how the supercooling of water drops was 
affected by the rate at which they were cooled. With a cooling rate of 
0-05°c/min, he found the median freezing temperature of 164 drops of 
1 mm diameter to be 2° higher than the corresponding value for a cooling 
rate of 0-5°c/min. A smaller effect has been reported by Carte (1956). 
For drops of about 20 diameter, a ten-fold variation in cooling rate pro- 
duced a shift of only 0-5°c in the freezing temperatures but in the same 
sense as found by Bigg, and an effect of similar magnitude was found by 
Mossop (1955) for much larger volumes. It is not unlikely, however, that 
spurious shifts in temperature were introduced in these experiments, 
at high rates of cooling, by a lag in the thermometers, and a rather more 
careful investigation is required to establish the reality of the effect. 

Although Bigg removed the grosser particles from his water samples 
by double distillation, his drops almost certainly contained large numbers 
of small particles which can be removed only by taking extreme measures 
(see § 4). It therefore seems reasonable to consider his log V—T, re- 
lationship as representing nucleation by foreign particles (heterogeneous 
nucleation). This is also suggested by the fact that other workers, who 
have taken greater precautions to purify their water, have occasionally 
been able to supercool specimens to temperatures well below those indicated 
by Bigg’s line (see § 4 and fig. 2). 

Langham and Mason (1958) suggest that Bigg’s relationship between 
droplet volume and depth of supercooling may be explained on the assump- 
tion that his water was contaminated by particles which were originally 
airborne and whose efficiency as freezing nuclei might be expected to 
vary with temperature in much the same way as for atmospheric aerosol. 

The numbers of ice crystals appearing in a supercooled cloud, produced 
by condensation on atmospheric aerosols in cloud chambers, have been 
determined by several different workers ; the results have been summarized 
by Mason (1957). In the temperature range —10°c to —35°c (above 
which natural ice nuclei are very rare, and below which the effects of 
homogeneous nucleation become apparent), the numbers of particles 
which initiate the freezing of supercooled droplets increases roughly 
logarithmically with decreasing temperature. Langham and Mason 
assume that the bulk water used in the supercooling experiments contained 
a representative sample of what were originally atmospheric particles, 
so that the activity of the contained freezing nuclei may also be represented 
by 

N=Ny exp (a7’,), Sa bate Meme 


where n is the concentration of nuclei which become effective at tempera- 
° ” 
tures between 0°c and — 7',°c, and mp and a are constants. For drops of 
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volume V being cooled to a temperature —7',°c, and containing a 
randomly -distributed population of nuclei, the probability P of a drop 
containing at least one effective nucleus on reaching this latter temperature 
is given by 
P=1-exp (— Vn), ae Copeman 3) 
or 
In (1— P)= — Vn= — Vn, exp (aT,). ve (oe) 


Now Bigg’s empirical relationship (fig. 2 (a)) shows the value of ee 
for which drops of different volumes have a 50% probability of freezing, 
i.e. P=0-5, and for these, eqn. (3 a) becomes 


Vn, exp (aT',) = const. Te le nee ae (4) 
or 
In V=In C-a¥T,, Se a a 


which is Bigg’s relationship. The value of the constant a fixes the shape 
of the freezing-nucleus distribution, while the value of C depends upon the 
absolute concentration of nuclei, i.e. upon the purity of the water. 


§ 3. THE PROPERTIES OF FREEZING NUCLEI 


One may imagine the freezing of a water sample to be initiated as follows. 
As the temperature is lowered, the molecular arrangement in the super- 
cooled liquid becomes progressively more and more ice-like as revealed 
by x-ray diffraction patterns (Dorsch and Boyd 1951). In the absence 
of foreign surfaces, nucleation of the ice phase may occur only by the chance 
orientation of local groups of water molecules into an ice-like configuration. 
A suitable solid particle, however, may cause water molecules to become 
‘locked ’ into the ice lattice under the influence of its surface force field. 
The molecular aggregate will not only be bound to the surface of the 
particle, but will have only one exposed surface ; on both counts it will be 
less vulnerable to thermal bombardment than will a spontaneously formed 
ageregate, and will therefore have a higher probability of attaining the 
critical size at which it may nucleate the ice phase. Whether or not a 
stable ice nucleus is formed must be largely determined by the configuration 
of the surface force field of the substrate, since this will affect the ability 
of the water molecules lying within its sphere of influence to form an ice 
lattice. 

The ice nucleating ability of a wide variety of both natural and artificial 
substances has been tested, usually by dispersing them as fine dusts, smokes 
or sprays into a cloud of supercooled water droplets, and determining 

the highest temperature at which about 1 in 104 of the particles produced 
an ice crystal. 

The threshold temperatures, thus determined, of the most efficient. 
nucleators so far discovered, are shown in table 1, which is based upon 

the experiments of Mason and Hallett (1956, 1957) and Mason and Maybank 
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(1958). The five most effective substances, which induce crystallization 
at temperatures at least as high as —7°c, occur naturally in only negligibly 
small quantities. The most active of abundant naturally occurring 
minerals is kaolinite, but a number of silicate minerals, especially of the 
clay and mica groups, have threshold temperatures higher than — 15°c. 

All the substances listed in table 1, except kaolinite, are, like ice, hexa- 
gonal crystals in which the a lattice spacing, which is important for epitaxy 
on the basal faces, differs from that of ice by less than 16%. They all 
have the further important property of being almost insoluble in water. 
There is, however, no direct correlation between the degree of misfit of 


Table 1. Crystal Structures of the Most Efficient Ice Nucleating 


Substances 
Thres- 
Degree | hold 
Crystal , ‘ of temp. 
Substance symmetry Lattice parameters (A) misfit+ for 
a nuclea- 
a c b tion (°C) 
Silver iodide Hex. 4-58 7-49 — 1:3 —4 
| Lead iodide Hex. 4-54 6-86 — 0-4 —6 
| Cupric sulphide Hex, 3°80 16-43 — 15-9 —6 
| Vaterite Hex. 4-12 8-56 a 8-9 —7 
| p-Tridymite Hex. 5-03 8-22 — 11-3 —7 
| Kaolinite Triclinic 5-16 8-94 7:38 — —9 
oe eSematite Hex. || 5-03" 119-78. | se oe ee 
ematite 


Gy Ree ne ae eae 4-52 7:37 — — ine 


t Defined as 100 (a —dice)/Gice- 


ice relative to the nucleating substrate, as indicated by the percentage 
difference of the a spacings in table 1, and the threshold temperature of 
nucleation. An interesting example is provided by montmorillonite, 
a clay mineral, which has a and 6 spacings identical with those of kaolinite, 
but a variable c spacing depending upon the water content of the crystal, 
and which fails to initiate ice-crystal formation even at temperatures as 
low as —25°c, This all suggests that, while similarity of crystal symmetry 
and lattice spacing for ice and the substrate are, no doubt, important 
factors in determining the efficiency of an ice-forming nucleus, considera- 
tion of these geometrical factors alone seems insufficient. The author 
has observed that the nucleation of ice on single crystals of lead iodide 
tends to occur only at specially favoured sites, such as dislocations, and 
that it is extremely difficult to form ice-crystals on apparently perfect 
single crystals as substrates. In other words, it is the configuration of 
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the surface force field of the substrate and its interaction with the polar 
water molecules which is fundamentally important, and the detailed study 
of this has scarcely begun. 


§ 4. THE HomogEenznous NUCLEATION OF SUPERCOOLED WATER 


A number of experimenters have reported on the possibility of super- 
cooling small droplets (radius <5 .) to about — 40°c before freezing occurs. 
Cwilong (1947 a) and Fournier d’Albe (1949), by expanding atmospheric 
air in small cloud chambers, found that while at temperatures above 
— 40°c a few ice crystals appeared among a much larger number of water 
droplets, below — 41°c the fog was composed almost entirely of ice crystals. 
Mossop (1955), in a rather more careful study of the freezing of tiny droplets 
(d~1 pw), also found that the number of ice crystals increased rapidly as 
the temperature fell below —40°c, and all the droplets were estimated 
to have frozen after being maintained at — 41-2+0-4°c for 0-6 sec. Very 
similar results have been reported by Mason (1956) from observations 
on droplets formed on small ions in the clean air of a diffusion cloud chamber 
as they fall at the rate of about 0-25 cm sec! through a vertical temperature 
gradient. 

As solid particles are excluded from these tiny droplets formed in clean 
air, nucleation of the ice phase can occur only by small groups of water 
molecules becoming locked by chance into an ice-like configuration ; such 
molecular aggregates will continually arise and disappear through thermal 
fluctuations. The lower the temperature, the greater their size and 
frequency of formation until, eventually, they attain a critical size above 
which they survive and continue to grow, forming nuclei for the ice phase. 
An expression for the rate of formation of such nuclei has been derived 
‘by Mason (1952, 1957) viz: 


U 1-11 x 10103 57 


sien at i et A GAEL 5 
2303k0 LPP (n(T,/T)? (5) 


log [= 32-84+ log T'— 


where J is the rate of production of nuclei per cm? per sec, U the activation 
energy for self-diffusion of a molecule in the liquid, & Boltzmann’s constant, 
og, the specific surface free energy of the crystal—liquid interface, L, the 
latent heat of fusion, 7’ the absolute temperature and 7’) (=273°K), 
the thermodynamic freezing point. Because the parameter o,, cannot 
be calculated with confidence, and because a 10°% error would lead to an 
error of 10% in the calculated value of J, it does not appear profitable to 
make a close comparison between the nucleation rate calculated from eqn. 
(5) and that which may be deduced from experimental observations of 
freezing droplets. However Mason, using Mossop’s experimental data 
on 1 p» droplets to calculate, from eqn. (5), a value for o,, = 17-2 erg em 
at —41°c, used this to compute the temperature coefficient of nucleation, 
d1/dT, which is not very sensitive to the adopted value of o,,, and having 
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then found quite good agreement between the computed value of dI/dT ~10 
and that deduced from observation at temperatures close to —40°c, 
provided some check of the theory. 

Having evaluated o,, as just described, eqn. (5) can be used to predict 
the temperatures at which water drops will crystallize spontaneously, 
in terms of their volume and the time. Thus the lower curve of fig. 2, 
calculated on the basis of Mossop’s data that 1 u-diameter droplets freeze 
after being held at —41°c for 0-6 sec, indicates the temperatures at which 
larger drops would freeze when cooled for a similar period. This curve, 
representing homogeneous nucleation, differs markedly from that of Bigg’s. 
line which represents heterogeneous nucleation. 

Also in fig. 2 are plotted the observations of a number of different workers. 
who have been able to supercool small droplets (10-30 diameter) down to. 
cemperatures approaching —40°c, and also a few exceptional cases, re- 
corded in the literature, of much larger volumes being supercooled to. 
unusually low temperatures. The essential information on these observa- 
tions is summarized in table 2. 

The close grouping of these experimental observations about the theoreti- 
cal curve (the shape and position of which is not materially affected by 
changing the time factor by an order of magnitude) strongly suggests. 
that, in those cases listed in table 2, the nucleation of the water samples. 
was spontaneous and that freezing nuclei were not involved. It is not. 
possible to make a more exact comparison between the experimental 
data and the theory because the cooling rates employed are not always. 
stated in the original papers, but they were unlikely to have differed 
by more than tenfold from those used by Bigg and Mossop, in which case,,. 
the corresponding temperature corrections would always be less than one 
degree. 

This analysis encouraged Langham and Mason (1958) to try and produce, 
in appreciable quantity, water entirely free from foreign particles and to 
study systematically the homogeneous nucleation of large numbers of 
drops varying in diameter from about 104 to 1mm. Purification of 
water to this degree proved difficult but, using a multiple distillation 
technique in which extreme precautions were taken to exclude room air, 
to remove particles from the inner walls of the all-Pyrex still, and to. 
prevent ebullition, they produced drops of up to 2mm diameter which 
could be regularly supercooled to temperatures very close to limits. 
indicated by the theory of homogeneous nucleation. 

In fig. 2 are plotted, for drops of diameter less than 0-5 mm, the median 
freezing temperatures of uniform size groups each containing about 100: 
drops. The distribution of freezing temperatures for one hundred 
90 -diameter drops is shown in fig. 3. The freezing temperatures of 
drops larger than 0-5 mm diameter showed a wider spread and only about 
10% of them could be supercooled to within one degree of the curve in. 
fig. 2; the remainder may have been nucleated by tiny particles which. 
could not be removed from the supporting liquids. 
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It will be seen that the median freezing temperatures for drops of 
90 u<d<500 pu lie very close to the curve for homogeneous nucleation 
and that, in this respect, they fit in very well with the results of Bigg, 
Carte, and others for even smaller droplets. The lowest freezing tempera- 
tures for the millimetre-size drops agree very well with those obtained by 
Mossop for water samples contained in glass tubes. Altogether the 
agreement between the theoretical curve and the experimental data of the 
several different workers, each of whom investigated only a restricted 
range of drop sizes, but together covered a volume range of more than 10”, 
is rather impressive. 


Fig. 3 


fe) 
° 


droplets of d= 9Ou 


Relative frequency of freezing 


o 
O 


-33 -34 =35 -36 =o7 Temperature (°c) 


The distribution of freezing temperatures of 100, 90 u-diameter droplets of 
very pure water. 


There is therefore a substantial body of experimental evidence to suggest 
that Bigg’s result, expressed by eqn. (1) and the line in fig. 2, represents 
the relationship between the volume of a water drop and the depth of 
supercooling for heterogeneous nucleation, and that the curve in fig. 2 
which is based on eqn, (5), represents the corresponding relationship for 
homogeneous nucleation. 


§ 5. EvIpDENCE ror THE SUPERCOOLING or WatTER BELOW —40°c 
Although it has been established, by several different workers, that 
micron-size droplets of very pure water freeze within less than a second 
after being supercooled to —41°c, and that this temperature is generally 
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accepted as the lower limit for spontaneous nucleation, it should be men- 
tioned that evidence has been offered to suggest that water may exist in 
the liquid state at considerably lower temperatures. 
One such claim was made by Rau (1944), who stated that when all 
foreign nuclei were removed (or rendered impotent!), it was possible 
to supercool drops supported on a metal plate to —72°c and to maintain 
them at that temperature for several hours. Below —72°c, the drops 
froze to produce crystals in the form of either octahedra, tetrahedra or 
cubes in contradistinction to the hexagonal crystals formed at higher 
temperatures. The crystals melted on being warmed above —72°c. 
Rau suggested that at —72°c spontaneous freezing occurred without the 
aid of nuclei, the result being a new crystalline ice structure. Attempts 
to repeat these observations have been made by Cwilong (1947 b) and by 
Brewer and Palmer (1951), who reported that they could not reproduce 
-Rau’s results unless they deliberately contaminated their water drops 
with fairly high concentrations of organic vapours such as acetone or 
alcohol, and criticized Rau’s experimental arrangement on the grounds 
that alcohol contamination could have arisen from his cooling system. 
Ina private communication, Rau says that he has repeated his experiments, 
eliminating any possibllity of contamination of his water drops by alcohol, 
and that he has been able to reproduce his earlier results. Unfortunately, 
he gives so little information on his experimental arrangement, the methods 
he uses to remove impurities and to determine the physical state of his 
condensate (visual inspection is not good enough), that it is very difficult 
to assess his work, which will require independent confirmation before 
it is accepted. The fact that his crystals melted at —72°c makes it very 
difficult to believe that they could have been pure ice in any form. Evidence 
suggesting a phase change at about —62°c was obtained by Sander and 
Damkohler (1943) who measured the critical supersaturation for the 
precipitation from water vapour in air cooled, by rapid expansion in a 
cloud chamber, down to temperatures of —75°c. Until a terminal 
temperature of — 62°c was reached, the precipitate appeared to be spherical 
particles and were reported as droplets. Below —62°c, the precipitate 
appeared to consist of angular ice crystals. These authors suggested that 
either the crystals were formed by direct nucleation of ice from the vapour 
or that —62°c represented the crystallization temperature of what, at 
higher temperatures, had been liquid droplets. | 
This work has been repeated rather more carefully by Pound, Madonna 
and Scuilli (1955) using clean nitrogen as the carrier gas. Their results 
are very similar to those of Sander and Damkohler, the appearance of 
spherical particles rapidly giving way to a cloud of glittering ice crystals 
at temperatures below —65°c. Pound ef al. suggest, though, that the 
non-glittering particles appearing at temperatures between — 41°C and 
— 65°c need not necessarily be liquid droplets but frozen spheres which 
have not developed crystalline faces. A similar suggestion was made 
earlier by Mason (1952) to account for the appearance of iridescence in 
mother-of-pearl clouds which occur in the stratosphere at heights of about 
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23 km and temperatures of —80°c. The sudden appearance of crystals 
at temperatures below about — 65°c may be the result of direct sublimation 
from the vapour without the intervention of the liquid phase, but there 
appears to be no acceptable evidence for liquid water being supercooled 
appreciably below — 40°c. 
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The Growth of Ice Crystals from the Vapour and the Melt 


By B. J. Mason 


Warren Research Fellow of the Royal Society, Imperial College, London 
Part I.—CrystaL GROWTH FROM THE VAPOUR 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


ReEsparcn on the formation of ice crystals from the vapour has been 
largely concerned with the growth of snow crystals in both the atmosphere 
and the laboratory. The importance of such studies in cloud physics 
stems from the fact that the higher atmospheric clouds are composed 
almost entirely of ice and that most of the rain falling in temperate 
latitudes, at least, results from the growth, aggregation and melting of 
snow crystals. Also, the remarkable variety of shape and pattern 
exhibited by snow crystals poses some very interesting and perplexing 
problems in crystal physics. 

The collection, photography, and classification of snow crystals has 
long been an attractive pastime, the books by Bentley and Humphreys 
(1931) and by Nakaya (1954) being particularly famous for their thousands 
of beautiful photo-micrographs. Also, valuable data has been obtained 
on the masses, dimensions, and terminal velocities of the different crystal 
forms. But it is only in recent years that any real progress has been 
made in relating the shape, structure and growth rate of the crystals to 
the environmental conditions in which they are formed. These studies, 
which have revealed the growth mechanisms of ice crystals to be very 
complicated, with many puzzling features which are apparently peculiar 
to ice, will now be reviewed. 


§ 2. THE OccURRENCE OF IcE CRYSTALS IN NATURAL CLOUDS 


Although extensive observations have been made of snow crystals 
reaching the ground, and attempts have been made to correlate the 
relative frequencies of the various crystal forms with the temperature 
at the place of observation, very little in the way of consistent results 
has emerged. This is not, perhaps, surprising, since only the conditions 
prevailing during the growth of the crystal are likely to be of major 
importance in determining its shape, and it is only in recent years that 
crystals have been collected from different types of cloud having widely 
different conditions of temperature, water-vapour concentration, and 
supersaturation relative to ice. The most comprehensive collection of 
ice crystals from natural clouds has been obtained by Weickmann (1947) 
at different heights in the troposphere up to cirrus levels, the temperature 
of the sampling region being measured. His observations, summarized 
in table 1, are not as detailed as one could wish, but the sampling of 
crystals from aircraft presents considerable difficulties, particularly at 
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high speeds, when it becomes difficult to avoid the shattering of the 
crystals during their collection. 

Weickmann found that, at temperatures below —25°c, the dominant 
crystal form was the hexagonal prismatic column which develops by 
preferential growth along the principal (c) axis, i.e. normal to the basal 
plane. These crystals are typically } mm in length, the ratio of length 
to breadth varying from one to five, and appear as single crystals, as 
basal twins (fig. 1, Pl. 18), and in clusters originating from a central 
frozen droplet (fig. 2, Pl. 18). If grown under conditions of high super- 
saturation, the crystals usually contain pronounced funnel-shaped 
cavities, while in clouds only slightly supersaturated with respect to ice, 
occasional prismatic columns with a single pyramidal end (fig. 3, Pl. 19) 
are found. 


Table 1. Weickmann’s Observations of Predominant Crystal Forms in 
Different Cloud Types 


Level of Temperature Cloud. Crystal 
observation range types forms 
Nimbostratus Marie ee 
plates. 
Lower Fe ae ; Star-shaped 
troposphere 0°c to —15°c Stratocumulus orystals 
Seestes showing dendritic 
5 structures. , 


Thick hexagonal 
plates. Prismatic 
columns—single 
prisms and twins. 


Mae : : Altostratus 
: na —15°c to —30°c 
roposphere Altocumulus 


Clusters of prisma- 
tic columns con- 
Isolated cirrus taining cavities. 
Some single 
hollow prisms. 


Upper - 
troposphere <-00s 


Cirrostratus Individual 
complete prisms. 


In proceeding from high- through medium- to low-level clouds, and 
therefore to higher temperatures, Weickmann reported that there was a 
gradual transition from prisms, through thick plates to thin hexagonal 
plates, the latter resulting from preferential growth of the prism. faces. 
The thin hexagonal plates (fig. 4, Pl. 19), which occur at temperatures 
usually above — 20°, are generally less than 500 in diameter and less 
than 50 in thickness. 

At temperatures around —15°c the striking star-shaped crystals are 
dominant. They usually possess six arms, which may grow rapidly 
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and develop side-branches to assume the fine dendritic structure illus- 
trated in fig. 6, Pl. 20, and attain diameters of several millimetres. 
Although the development of all six arms is often superficially very 
similar, the crystals rarely show exact hexagonal symmetry in their 
detailed fine structure. These stellar crystals often develop from a 
hexagonal plate, which at a certain stage of its development, begins to 
sprout at the corners, but some photographs suggests that the crystal 
may originate from a frozen droplet which has developed crystal faces. 

Needle-shaped crystals, such as are illustrated in fig. 7, Pl. 21, are not 
represented in Weickmann’s classification, but are often observed at the 
ground when the temperature is only slightly below 0°c, and there are 
other observations to show that these originate from clouds with 
temperatures between about —3°c and —8°c. The needles, which often 
occur in clusters, are a skeletal form of hollow prism. They arise as the 
result of rapid growth along the principal axis; not only are the basal 
faces incomplete, but growth may occur on only some of the edges of the 
basal plane or, in extreme cases, only from one or more corners. 

Crystals which are a combination of two or more of the basic types 
(prism, plate, star) are not uncommon—the prismatic column with end 
plates and the combination of plate and star crystal, which are shown in 
figs. 8, Pl. 21 and 6, Pl. 20, are good examples. These metamorphic 
forms reflect the changes in environmental conditions (temperature, 
supersaturation, etc.) through which a crystal passes on its journey 
towards the ground. : 


§ 3. SruprEs or Ick-CrySTAL GROWTH IN THE LABORATORY 


The existence of at least three basic forms of natural snow crystals, 
and of an almost infinite number of variations on each of these main 
themes, suggests that their growth and development are complicated 
matters which may best be studied in the laboratory where the whole 
life history of a crystal can be observed under controlled conditions. 

The growth of ice crystals in supercooled water clouds, the latter being 
produced in room-size cold chambers whose temperature could be cont- 
rolled, has been studied by Aufm Kampe ef al. (1951), and by Mason 
(1953). The clouds were produced by the introduction of steam into the 
chamber. Within a few seconds, the fog cooled to the temperature of 
the chamber and was then seeded with dry ice or silver iodide if insufficient 
natural ice nuclei were present. Mason projected a small pellet of dry 
ice to produce a horizontal seeded track near the top of the chamber, and 
caught the crystals on plastic coated slides near the floor after they had 
fallen through about 3 metres of supercooled cloud. The plastic replicas 
of the crystals were subsequently studied and photographed under the 
microscope. 

The observed changes of crystal habit with temperature were very 
similar in both sets of experiments and are summarized in table 2. 

The classification of these laboratory-produced crystals according to 
temperature bears a marked similarity to that of natural snow crystals 
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(table 1), showing that it is possible to simulate quite well the early 
stages of growth of snow crystals in the laboratory and, at the same time, 
determine the transition temperatures for the different crystal forms more 
precisely than can be done in the atmosphere. The most striking feature 
of table 2 is the remarkable sequence of habit—plates — prisms — plates 
(and stars) —> prisms—which occurs as the temperature is lowered from 
0°c to — 25°c. 


Table 2. Changes of Crystal Habit with Temperature in Artificially- 
produced Water Clouds (after Aufm Kampe et al. and Mason) 


Temperature range Crystal habit 


0°o to —5°c Simple, clear hexagonal plates with no surface 
markings ; some trigonal shapes. 


—4°c to —9°C Prisms, some showing marked cavities and similarity 
to needles. 
—10°c to —25°c Hexagonal plates showing ribs, surface markings, 


and tendency to sprout at corners. 
Sector stars. 
Dendritic stars, most prominent around —15°c. 


—25°o to —40°c Single prisms, twins, and hollow prisms. 
Aggregates of prisms and irregular crystals, (Aufm 
Kamp et al.). 


A series of experiments to study the growth of individual ice crystals 
in different environmental conditions has been described by Nakaya 
(1951, 1954). The crystals were grown on a fine rabbit hair stretched 
on a frame and suspended in an air stream whose temperature and water- 
vapour content could be varied. The crystal development was followed 
over a period of 30 min or so by time-lapse photography. The apparatus 
consisted of two concentric glass cylinders, the warm water vapour from 
an electrically heated reservoir being convected upwards inside the inner 
tube, cooled on its way up, and returned through the annular space. 
The whole apparatus was placed in a thermostat and located in a cold 
chamber maintained at about —30°c. The degree of supersaturation in 
the experimental space was varied by altering the temperature 7',, of 
the water in the reservoir. The temperature 7’, of the air in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the growing crystal was a function of both 7',, and the 
temperature 7’, of the thermostat. For a given value of 7',, the air 
temperature was regulated by adjusting 7',. Crystals were produced at 
various combinations of 7', and 7',, with a view to studying the relation- 
ship between the crystal form and the external conditions. Unfortunately, 
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the conditions in Nakaya’s apparatus were not steady nor well defined 
because the strong convection gave rise to large fluctuations in both 
temperature and supersaturation. The average temperature of the air 
in the neighbourhood of the crystal was measured with an alcohol-in- 
glass thermometer, but only rather crude relative estimates of the super- 
saturation were possible. 
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Temperature C 


The growth habits of ice crystals in relation to the temperature and super- 
saturation (relative to ice) of the environment as observed by Mason 
and Hallett in a diffusion cloud chamber. 


Nevertheless, it emerged that 7’, and 7’,, were the two main para- 
meters controlling the growth forms of the crystals, and Nakaya’s 
classification of habit in relation to the air temperature 7’, is in broad 
agreement with the data of table 2 and fig. 9. Nakaya was of the opinion 
that the temperature rather than the supersaturation of the environment 
was the main factor controlling the crystal shape, except in the case of 
dendritic growth which occurred only at relatively high supersaturations 
and at air temperatures between —14°c and —17°c. However, Marshall 
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and Langleben (1954) interpreted Nakaya’s results as showing that the 
habit is principally determined by the excess of the ambient vapour 
density over that which would be in equilibrium with the surface of the 
ice crystal, that is, by a quantity closely related to the supersaturation, 
and proportional to the flux of vapour directed towards the crystal. A 
similar suggestion was made earlier by Weickmann (1950). Marshall 
and Langleben hypothesize that resistance to growth will be greatest 
at the crystal corners and greater on the prism faces than on the basal 
faces, so that growth of the corners and the prism faces will occur only 
when the excess vapour density 4p becomes sufficiently large to over- 
come these inhibitions. Thus, prismatic columns would be expected to 
develop at relatively low values of 4p, plates only when Jp is relatively 
large, and the corners (dendritic growth) only when 4p achieves very 
high values. 

Strong experimental evidence against such an interpretation was 
obtained by Shaw and Mason (1955) who studied the growth of individual 
ice crystals growing on a metal surface under conditions such that the 
temperature and supersaturation of the surrounding air could be controlled 
independently. The crystals were viewed through a metallurgical 
microscope and photographed at one-minute intervals. The growth 
rates of individual crystal faces were determined from measurements 
made on the negative with a micrometer eyepiece. 

In order to determine whether the various crystal forms appearing in 
natural and laboratory-produced clouds could be produced at the same 
temperatures on the metal plate, the plate temperature was held constant 
at various temperatures between —5°c and —40°c, and crystals were 
grown under conditions of saturation relative to liquid water. The 
crystal habit was found to vary as follows : 


—5°c to — 9°c Prisms 
—9°c to —25°c Plates 
below —25°c Prisms, 


in a manner very similar to that observed in the cloud experiments. 
Stars were absent, but a new crystal form appeared quite often on the 
plate at temperatures between —4°c and —8°c and also below — 22°. 
This took the form of a prism terminated at one end only by a pyramid. 
The appearance of such hemimorphic forms, which have been found 
only very occasionally in natural clouds (usually cirrostratus), but not 
at all in small-scale laboratory clouds, is of considerable interest in 
connection with the possibility of ice possessing a polar lattice. 

When maintained at a constant temperature and supersaturation, the 
crystals grew towards a limiting habit defined by 


Ro Gaia) 


where c and @ are respectively the principal and secondary crystal axes. 
Shaw and Mason established that this habit, and therefore whether a 


a2 
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crystal developed as a prism or a plate, was determined very largely by the 
temperature, the supersaturation, though varied over wide limits, having 
ho systematic effect. It was also established that a minimum critical 
value of the supersaturation was required to start growth on any crystal 
face, but this varied in an apparently random manner from face to face 
and from crystal to crystal; there was no systematic difference between 
the critical supersaturations required for growth on the basal and prism 
faces as required by the hypotheses of Marshall and Langleben. 


Fig. 10 
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The diffusion cloud chamber used by Mason and Hallett for growing ice crystals 
at various temperatures and supersaturations. 


It must be admitted, however, that conditions for crystal growth on the 
metal surface may not have fairly simulated those occurring in the free 
air. To meet this point and to study the whole problem in more detail, 
a new series of experiments have recently been carried out by Mason 
and Hallett (1958). 

The crystals are grown on a thin glass or nylon fibre running vertically 
through the centre of a water-vapour diffusion chamber which is 50 cm 
high x 30cm diameter, constructed of Perspex, and rests upon a solid 
aluminium block maintained at about —60°c by dry ice. The apparatus 
is shown diagrammatically in fig. 10. Cooled from below, with its top 
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maintained either at or above room temperature, the chamber encloses a 
thermally stratified, convectively stable atmosphere in which steady- 
state conditions are readily achieved. Water vapour, evaporated 
from an extended source, diffuses downwards through the chamber 
towards the low-temperature sink, the supersaturation régime being 
largely determined by the temperatures of the source and sink, the 
vertical separation of which can be varied. In such a chamber containing 
room air, condensation of water vapour upon the aerosol particles produces 
a dense cloud of tiny water droplets which freeze spontaneously on falling 
beneath the —40°c level. In the presence of a persistent droplet cloud, 
the air may be regarded as saturated relative to liquid water, the super- 
saturation relative to ice at any level being determined solely by the 
temperature at that level. The variation of temperature with height is 
measured with a thermocouple, the separation of the 0°c and —40°c 
levels being about 10 cm. 

If the chamber is sealed and left for some hours, the condensation 
nuclei are progressively removed by sedimentation, leaving clean, highly 
supersaturated air im which condensation tracks produced by cosmic 
rays may be seen. 

In order to simulate conditions in natural clouds, where ice crystals 
may grow at humidities below water saturation and therefore at super- 
saturations of only a few per cent relative to ice, the chamber was modified 
so that the crystals are grown on a fibre suspended centrally between 
two plane parallel sheets of ice. The vertical profiles of both temperature 
and supersaturation between the ice plates, the upper of which serves as 
the vapour source, is determined by their positions in the chamber, 
which are adjustable ; additional control is provided by electrical heating 
of the top plate. A thermocouple passing through a small hole in this 
plate measures the temperature profile between the plates and _ this, 
together with the solution of the diffusion equation for the profile of 
water-vapour concentration, allows the supersaturation at each level 
to be calculated. 

With these facilities, Mason and Hallett were able to grow crystals 
over the temperature range 0°c to —50°c and under supersaturations 
ranging from a few per cent to about 300%. The results of many 
experiments are summarized in fig. 9. Consistently, the crystal habit 
varied along the length of the fibre in the following manner : 


0°c to —3°o Thin hexagonal plates 
—3°o to —5°c Needles 
—5°c to —8°o Hollow prisms 


—8°c to —12°c Hexagonal plates 
—12°c to —16°c _— Dendritic crystals 
—16°c to —25°c _— Plates 


—25°c to —50°c — Hollow prisms. 
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This scheme is very similar to that of table 2, but the simultaneous 
growth of all the crystal forms on the same fibre brought to light the 
sharpness of the boundaries between one habit and another: For 
example, the transition between the plates and needles at —3°c, and 
that between hollow prisms and plates at —8°c, occurred within temper- 
ature intervals of less than one degree. A photograph showing the 
variation of crystal habit along the length of the fibre is reproduced in 
tiem tee Pis 22. 

Figure 9 is similar, in many respects, to the diagram published by 
Nakaya (1954), but it covers much wider ranges of temperature and 
supersaturation. It differs from his in that it shows the existence of 
plates between 0°c and —3°o, of hollow prisms rather than needles 
between —5°c and —8°c, and does not show prisms to occur between 
—10°c and —15°c at low supersaturations. 

Crystals having an almost identical variation of habit with temperature 
have recently been grown from the vapour of heavy water (99-75°%, pure) 
but with the transition temperatures all shifted upwards by nearly 4°, in 
conformity with the difference between the melting points of H,O and 
D,O0—Mason and Hallett (unpublished). 

These experiments appear conclusive in showing that very large 
variations of supersaturation do not change the basic crystal habit as 
between prism and plate-like growth although, of course, the growth rates 
are profoundly affected. On the other hand, the supersaturation appears 
to govern the development of various secondary features such as the 
needle-like extensions of hollow prisms, the growth of spikes and sectors 
at the corners of hexagonal plates, and the fern-like development of the 
star-shaped crystals, all of which occur only if the supersaturation exceeds 
values which, in these experiments, correspond roughly to saturation 
relative to liquid water. 

The effect of suddenly changing the temperature and supersaturation 
on the growth form of a particular crystal could be observed simply by 
raising or lowering the fibre in the chamber. Whenever a crystal was 
thus transferred into a new environment, the continued growth assumed 
a new habit characteristic of the new conditions. Thus when needles 
grown at temperatures between —3°c and —5°c were suddenly moved 
up in the chamber, to about —2°c, plates developed on their ends 
(fig. 12, Pl. 23), and when similar needles were lowered to about — 14°c, 
they gave way to star-shaped crystals. Figure 13, Pl. 23 shows a quad- 
ruple transition ; needles, grown at —4°o, were transferred to — 13°C 
where plates developed on their ends, then to —8°c where the plates 
developed into hexagonal cup-shaped crystals and finally, back to —4°c 
where needles grew from the corners of the cups. These are only some 
examples of metamorphosis which were observed when crystals were 
suddenly transferred to a new environment ; in fact, combination forms 
of all the basic crystal types shown in fig. 9 were readily produced in this 
way. Such radical changes in crystal shape could not be produced by 
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varying the supersaturation at constant temperature but, in some cases, 
were produced by only a degree or two change in temperature at constant 
supersaturation. 

At the present time there is no convincing explanation for the observed 
variations of ice-crystal habit with temperature. The author believes 
that they are associated mainly with changes in the surface structure 
and properties of the crystal, but present theories of crystal growth 
contain few, if any, parameters which are likely to be strongly face- 
dependent and, at the same tine, sensitive to temperature changes of 
only a few degrees. The detailed mechanism of ice-crystal growth is 
clearly a matter for much further experiment. 


§ 4. THe Grow’ Rates or [cE CRYSTALS 


The rate at which the mass of an ice crystal will increase when suspended 
in an atmosphere of given supersaturation and temperature will be 
governed by the rate of diffusion of water vapour to and of latent heat 
away from the crystal surface. If it is assumed that the crystal is at 
rest relative to the air and that the diffusion field has achieved a steady 
state the governing equations are : 
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where dm/dt is the rate of increase of mass, C is a shape factor for the 
crystal equivalent to its electrostatic capacity, D the coefficient of diffusion 
of water vapour in air, K the thermal conductivity of air, p(s), p are 
respectively the vapour densities in the immediate vicinity of the crystal 
surface and at infinity, 7’,, 7’ the temperatures of the crystal surface 
and of the undisturbed environment, and L, the latent heat of sublimation. 
Combining these equations with the Clausius-Clapeyron equation, 
(1/p,)dp,/dT =L,M/RT?, where p, is the equilibrium vapour pressure 
of water vapour at temperature 7’, M the molecular weight of water, 
and #& the universal gas constant, Mason (1953) obtains the equation 
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where o=p/p,—1 is the supersaturation of the environment relative to a 
plane ice surface. At constant air pressure, the term in the curly brackets 
is a function of temperature only. 

Equation (3) can be applied to calculate the growth rate of ice crystals 
whose shapes approximate to those of conductors of known electrostatic 
capacity. To a first approximation, one may follow Houghton (1950) 
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and treat the thin hexagonal plate as a circular disc, and a hexagonal 


prismatic column as a prolate spheroid of large eccentricity. The 
following substitutions then apply : 
Crystal shape : Sphere Circular disc Prolate spheroid 
Capacity C': r 29/ar 2ae/In {(1 +e)/(1—e)} 


where the eccentricity ¢=(1—6?/a?)/? and a and 6 are the major and 
minor semi-axes respectively. 

Experiments designed to measure the rate of mass increase of crystals 
growing in a supercooled water cloud have been described by Reynolds 
(1952) and by Mason (1953). In both cases a supercooled cloud was 
produced in a large cold chamber and seeded with dry ice, the crystals 
being collected near the floor at successive time intervals, measured 
under the microscope and the masses calculated from their linear dimen- 
sions. Mason made measurements on simple, regular, hexagonal plates 
grown at —2-5°c, and on prisms grown at —5°c, for growth periods of up 
to 3 min during which time the crystals achieved maximum linear dimen- 
sions of order 100. The experimentally-determined values of dm/dt 
agreed with those predicted by eqn. (3) to within about 10°%, which was as 
good as could have been expected in view of the experimental conditions 
and the difficulty of making very accurate measurements on such small 
crystals. Reynolds used much the same procedure, but made his 
measurements on plane dendritic stellar-crystals grown at —18°c, the 
masses of which are more difficult to determine from their dimensions 
because of their irregular outline and non-uniform thickness. Because of 
this, and also the fact that the temperature and supersaturation in his 
chamber varied considerably during the course of the experiment, 
Reynolds obtained rather poorer agreement between his measurements 
and the theory. 

Although eqn. (3) may predict quite well the rate of mass increase of 
stationary ice crystals and of small crystals falling only very slowly 
through a supersaturated environment, it cannot predict how the mass 
will be distributed, and hence the detailed shapes of the crystals. 
Measurements on the growth rates of individual faces were made by 
Shaw and Mason for crystals growing on their metal plate. Under 
conditions of constant temperature and supersaturation, the square of the 
linear dimensions of a crystal increased linearly with time, this relation- 
ship being in accord with theory for a crystal growing slowly in a steady- 
state diffusion field. However, the growth rates of both prism and 
basal faces were often different in different crystals, while crystal- 
lographically similar faces of the same crystal sometimes grew at different 
rates. Furthermore, the growth rate of a particular face sometimes 
changed abruptly, even though the external conditions remained constant. 
These results indicate that the growth of crystal faces is not determined 
solely by the flux of material to, and heat away from the crystal, but is 
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partly influenced by certain individual characteristics of the faces them- 
selves which control the rate at which the material can be built into the 
crystal structure. Such behaviour is to be expected on the basis of 
modern views of crystal growth as described, for example, by Burton 
et al. (1951) in which the growth rate of crystal face is influenced, to some 
extent, by the density and configuration of dislocations. 


§ 5. INrLUENCE OF THE Fatt Motion OF THE CRYSTAL : TRANSITION 
FROM POLYHEDRAL TO DENDRITIC GROWTH 

When an ice crystal in the atmosphere grows to such a size that it 
attains an appreciable fall speed, its growth becomes complicated by the 
fact that it can no longer be considered stationary with respect to the air 
and the diffusion field. The crystal will always be moving into new 
surroundings and the diffusion field will be limited to a boundary layer 
around the crystal in which the vapour concentration and temperature 
gradients will be larger than those directed towards a stationary crystal. 
For a spherical crystal of radius r, Mason (1953) shows the concentration 
gradient at the crystal surface at time ¢ after being introduced into a new 


environment to be 
1 1 
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where the symbols have the same meaning as in eqn. (1). The second 
term in the square brackets is a measure of the enhancement of the — 
concentration gradient at the crystal surface relative to the steady-state 
value, and the effect will be marked if (7Dt)*<r. It implies that the 
mass growth rate of the falling crystal will be increased by a factor 
[1 + (vr/27D)'/2]=(1+0-22Re!/?), where Re is the Reynolds number. 
(7 Dt)? has the dimensions of a length and may be defined as the thickness 
of the diffusion boundary layer. 

Let us now consider a hexagonal plate crystal falling with its c axis 
vertical. Since the strongest concentration and temperature gradients 
will be directed towards the corners, which protrude farther into the 
field, vapour molecules will arrive and condense preferentially there, the 
effect being more marked when the boundary layer is thin compared with 
the crystal radius. For a plate of thickness x falling with velocity », 
the time ¢ for which any given parcel of air will remain in contact with 
it before being replaced, will be t~2/v, when the criterion for the 
transition from polyhedral to dendritic growth becomes vr? Dx. Thus 
for crystals of thickness 20 ;., pronounced dendritic growth, leading to 
well-developed stellar crystals, will not set in until the crystal radius 
well exceeds 100, which is in accord with observation. Once the 
crystal corners start to sprout, the diffusion field will organize itself to 
become convergent towards the growing tips so that dendritic growth 
will tend to continue while the supply of vapour lasts. 

Although this explanation, which regards the fall motion of a natural 
snow crystal as being an important factor in determining the onset of 
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dendritic growth, seems plausible, it can hardly account for the appearance 
of dendrites, at considerably higher supersaturations, among the stationary 
crystals growing in Mason and Hallett’s diffusion chamber, and also for 
the fact that they appear only in the temperature range —12°c to —16°c. 
But again the above treatment considers only the conditions in the 
diffusion field and, as we have seen, such factors as surface structure and 
surface diffusion of molecules may also be of major importance in deter- 
mining the crystal habit. Again these appear to be issues for experiment 
rather than for theoretical argument at the present time. 


§ 6. THE INFLUENCE OF AEROSOLS AND ForEiGN VAPOURS 
on Icz Crystan Hair 


It has been reported by Nakaya (1955) that the growth forms of ice 
crystals may be modified by the presence of atmospheric aerosols. For 
example, he states that when the air is filtered to remove the suspended. 
particles, the plate and dendritic crystals which normally occur in the 
temperature range —10°c to —20°C are replaced by hollow prisms. 
Hallett and Mason (1958) have been unable to confirm this result. 
Crystals growing in their diffusion chamber show exactly the same varia- 
tion of habit with respect to temperature irrespective of whether they 
grow in the presence of a water cloud, formed by condensation on atmo- 
spheric aerosol particles, or in very clean air from which all the particles 
have been removed by sedimentation. 

However, they find that the presence of traces of organic vapours 
may profoundly influence the growth habit of ice crystals. For example, 
needle-like crystals appeared at all temperatures between 0°c and — 40°C 
when a small trace of camphor vapour was introduced into the chamber. 
Even more remarkable changes followed the introduction of iso-butyl 
alcohol. In the temperature range —12°c to —16°c, when the partial 
pressure of alcohol exceeded about 10~-* mb, the normal dendritic growth 
was suppressed and replaced by plate-like crystals. A further rather 
small increase in alcohol concentration caused these to be replaced by 
either hollow prisms or needles which persisted until the concentration 
was raised beyond 0-1 mb above which there was a further transition 
to plates, and finally, at higher concentrations still a reversion to a 
rather malformed type of dendritic growth. 

An earlier observation by Vonnegut (1948) that a cloud of tiny hexa- 
gonal plate-like crystals growing at — 20°c was transformed into prismatic 
columns by the addition of butyl alcohol at about 10~? mb partial pressure 
is confirmed by Hallett and Mason, with a reversion to plates if the 
concentration exceeds about 0:2mb. Similar transitions are also 
observed in the temperature range —8°c to —12°c. 

The mechanism by which such sharp changes in crystal habit are 
produced by either small changes of temperature or by the adsorption of 
small quantities of certain organic vapour is far from clear. However, it 
appears that the habit changes, which reflect changes in the relative 
growth rates of the basal and prism faces of the crystals, are due primarily 
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to changes in surface properties which are likely to be profoundly affected 
by the adsorption of foreign polar molecules, perhaps by the poisoning 
of dislocation sites. 


$7. THe Errraxy or Ice on FOREIGN SUBSTRATES 


In table 1, p. 228, of the previous article are listed a number of substances 
with crystal lattices geometrically similar to that of ice and which provide 
highly efficient nuclei for ice-crystal formation. An obvious first step 
in investigating the mechanism of nucleation is to study the growth of 
ice on single crystals of these nucleating agents and to determine whether 
the ice deposit is strongly orientated by the underlying substrate. The 
problem has recently been examined from two points of view. 

In the first method, the ice crystals are grown in an apparatus almost 
identical to that of Shaw and Mason (1955) in which single crystals of 
the substrate are placed on the end of the chilled copper rod. By visual 
examination through an optical microscope, Jaffray and Montmory 
(1957 a, b) and Mason (unpublished) have observed, at about —10°c, 
the orientation of hexagonal plate-like ice crystals on the basal faces of 
single crystals of both lead and silver iodide (see fig. 14, Pl. 24). Jaffray 
and Montmory also report that the oriented growth of ice crystals occurs 
on cleaved muscovite mica and upon thin films of silver deposited on a 
mica base, but these observations are, as yet, unconfirmed} 

The second method of investigation—electron diffraction—has been 
employed at Imperial College, London, by Lisgarten (1957). Unfortun- 
ately, in this case, the experiments can be conducted only below — 90°C 
because it is impossible to maintain thin deposits of ice at higher temper- 
atures under the vacuum conditions which are necessary to operate the 
electron-diffraction camera. Because of the difficulty of growing 
sufficiently large and perfect single crystals of silver iodide from solution 
for the purpose, the substrate was prepared in the following way. Silver 
was evaporated in vacuo on to a cleaved mica surface and the silver was 
attacked chemically by suspending it in an atmosphere in equilibrium 
with a very dilute solution of iodine, to produce flat monocrystalline 
surface layers of silver iodide. The crystals had to be exposed in the 
dark to prevent photolytic decomposition of the silver iodide by daylight. 
The deposit was normally a mixture of the hexagonal and cubic forms of 
silver iodide, but frequently the cubic form (a= 6-47 A) predominated. 

At temperatures between —90°c and —110°c, thin deposits of hexa- 
gonal ice (thin enough to allow the diffraction patterns from the under- 
lying basal faces of hexagonal silver iodide to be seen) were found to be 
strongly oriented with the lattice dimension of the ice being 2—3°% less 
then that of the silver iodide. At temperatures of —110°c the a dimension 
for hexagonal silver iodide is 4-59 A and the corresponding dimension for 


hexagonal ice is 4:49 A, the difference again being about 24%. It is 
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_ +t Mason and Bryant (unpublished) find that ice is randomly oriented on clean 

silver but that, after exposure to the atmosphere for a few days, patches of 

impurity (probably Ag,S) appear on which ice crystals become oriented. 
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very interesting that orientation of ice on silver iodide occurs even at 
these low temperatures when the incident molecules have greatly reduced 
mobility. At temperatures below — 130°c cubic ice is formed (Blackman 
and Lisgarten 1957) and this appeared in randomly-oriented polycrystal- 
line aggregates showing no preferred orientation relative to the underlying 
silver iodide. 


Parr II.—Crystat GrowTH rRoM THE MELT 


§ 8. THe GrowTH or LARGE SINGLE CRYSTALS 


Ice formed on the surface of still water, as in ponds, has been found 
by many observers, from Brewster onwards, to have its optical (c) axis 
vertical, i.e. parallel to the temperature gradient, but the lateral faces 
are usually ill-defined and do not normally correspond to single crystal- 
lographic planes. Thus, although the direction of the optical axis can 
readily be determined by rotating the crystal between crossed polaroids, 
it is not easy to identify other crystallographic directions. One method 
of doing this is to make use of ‘ Tyndall’s figures ’ in the manner described 
by Adams and Lewis (1934) and, in considerable detail, by Nakaya (1956). 
These figures are produced by the absorption of radiant heat by motes 
or other defects embedded in the ice, which then become hot spots 
and cause local internal melting. The six-sided liquid Tyndall ‘ figures 
or flowers’, closely resembling snow crystals in shape, lie in parallel 
planes perpendicular to the optic (c) axis. When these liquid figures 
are refrozen, the resulting ice rarely fills the space completely but leaves 
a group of small cavities containing only water vapour which are bounded 
by natural faces. The lines joining opposite corners of these © vapour 
figures ’ define the directions of the secondary a crystal axes and corres- 
pond to the [1120] crystallographic directions, the sides of the cavities. 
being (1010) faces. 

To produce large single crystals of ice in the laboratory, Adams and 
Lewis adopted a method used earlier by Nacken (1915). A columnar 
fragment of ice, to be used as a seed, was tested and provided with two 
opposite plane-parallel faces of the desired orientation. One of the 
faces was frozen to the outside of the bottom of a metal can containing 
a freezing mixture at —10°c, and the opposite face was allowed to dip 
just below the surface of distilled, de-aerated water in a beaker held at 
constant temperature close to 0°¢. Crystallization proceeded from the 
seed into the water along an ellipsoidal front at the rate of a few mm/hr. 
Crystals of linear dimensions about 10 cm were readily produced. 

Large crystals may also be produced by slow cooling of the surface 
of calm water, in much the same way as occurs in ponds. Under these 
conditions, freezing proceeds from the surface with both temperature 
and density increasing with depth so that convection is avoided. 

This technique was used by Jona and Scherrer (1952). The water 
was contained in a thermally-insulated metal cylinder on which were 
wound three electrical heating coils, The whole apparatus was placed 
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in a cold room with air temperature — 20°C and the water temperature 
brought to 1-2°c and so maintained for several hours. A vertical tem- 
perature gradient was then established in the water by decreasing the 
current in the upper coil. Crystallization of pure water proceeded from 
the water surface, the impurities moving downward ahead of the advan- 
cing ice. In this way, cylindrical single crystals of 5-6 cm length and 
9 cm diameter, and clear as glass, were produced. Jona and Scherrer 
recommend the use of a metal rather than a glass container and of tap 
rather than distilled water if large single crystals are required, since 
appreciable supercooling, which lead to rapid poly-crystallization, is 
thereby avoided. 

A third method, used originally by Kyropoulos (1926) for the growth 
of large salt crystals, has been adapted by Jona and Scherrer for ice. 
On the lower surface of a metal disc, fixed to a micrometer screw, is 
attached a small single ice crystal with its ¢ axis vertical. This seed 
crystal is brought into contact with the surface of water maintained at 
8°c in a thermally-insulated metal vessel, the whole apparatus being in a 
cold room held at —20°c. After a minute or two, the temperature of the 
water is lowered by reducing the current in a surrounding coil and simulta- 
neously the seed crystal is slowly withdrawn by rotating the micrometer 
screw: contact with the water surface always being maintained. With 
the water temperature held at 2—3°c, the growth velocity is only about 
}mm/hr. Single crystals, 6 cm in diameter and 10 cm long were produced 
but only if the seed crystal was oriented with its optic axis in the direction 
of growth. 


§ 9. IcE-CRYSTAL FORMATION ON THE SURFACE OF 
SLIGHTLY SUPERCOOLED WATER 


When water supercooled by not more than a degree or so is seeded 
(for example, by tiny ice crystals), crystals form on the surface initially 
in the form of thin circular dises which may later become notched at the 
edge and ultimately develop into 6-sided star-shaped crystals. The 
optic axis of the disc is perpendicular to the surface and, as Arakawa (1955) 
has shown by producing similarly oriented hexagonal etch pits over the 
basal plane, these discs are single crystals possessing hexagonal symmetry. 
In cold climates these crystals, initiated perhaps by frost or snow crystals 
and multiplied by fragmentation, may form in large concentrations in 
lakes and rivers supercooled by only a few hundredths of a degree. These 
collect on underwater obstacles to form huge masses of what is known 
as frazil ice having a cinder-like texture. The formation of frazil ice 
has been described by Barnes (1926), Altberg (1936) and Schaefer (1950), 
among others, but only recently have more detailed studies of the growth 
of ice crystals in supercooled water been made in the laboratory, mainly 
in Japan, by Kumai and Itagaki (1953), Arakawa and Higuchi (1952), 
and Arakawa (1954), 
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The Japanese workers have taken time-lapse pictures of crystals 
growing on the still surface of water contained in shallow dishes placed 
in constant temperature enclosures in a cold room. Usually the water 
surface was seeded with minute ice crystals formed in the overlying air 
by suddenly chilling it with a rod cooled to about —50°c. Within a few 
seconds the hexagonal seed crystals lose their angular shape, become 
rounded in outline and then grow into circular discs. The subsequent 
development and growth rates of the crystals are functions of both the 
temperature of the water and the size of the crystals. Thus in water 
supercooled by not more than a few tenths of a degree, the crystals nor- 
mally grow as circular discs up to diameters of 2-3 mm, but thereafter 
may develop notches round the edge, and later still, become six-sided 
stellar dendritic crystals (see fig. 15). But in water supercooled by a 
degree or more, dendritic growth may set in much earlier, the crystal 
growing as a disc in only the very early stages. 


Fig. 15 
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Stages in the development of ice crystals growing on the surface of slightly 
supercooled water (7'~ —0-1°c). (After Arakawa 1954.) 


Arakawa (1954) found that, in water at —0-1°c, circular discs, semi- 
‘circular discs (which appeared to be half submerged circular discs), 
and needles which usually grew out from the edge of the dish, were 
formed initially, but at later stages, the discs became serrated at the 
edges and grew into stellar crystals. In water at —0-9°c, discs grew 
only in regions where the crystals were densely packed but the "more 
isolated crystals were rapidly growing feathered needles or dendritic 
stars. In water supercooled below —0-9°c, no discs at all were seen, 
only feathered needles and dendritic stars. 


Table 3. Growth Rates of Circular Dise Crystals in Supercooled Water. 


Authors ee ORE (expt) dr/dt (eqn. (6)) 
Kumai and Itagaki —0-05°o | 0-5-1-3x 10-3 cm/sec | 0-125-0-5 x 10-3 


| Arakawa and Higuchi | —0-1°c 1:0-2-5 x 10-3 cm/sec | 0-25-1-0 x 10-3 


: 
The growth rates of the crystals varied with the temperature of the 
water and the crystal concentration, but the values obtained for the 
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largest in a batch of circular discs were fairly consistent, and were as. 
shown in table 3. Assuming the crystal to be stationary, the mass. 
growth rate, dm/dt will be given by 


L (dmjdt)=4nCK(T,-T), .... + (8) 


where L ; is the latent heat of fusion, C'=2r/m the electrostatic capacity 
of a thin circular disc, K the thermal conductivity of water, and 7’,, 7’ 
the surface temperature of the crystal and the temperature of the bulk 
water respectively. If we assume that the thickness, x, of the crystal 
remains sensibly constant during growth, for which there is some observa- 
tional evidence, then eqn. (5) becomes 


de EOD 235x103 
dt m7 pL z 

where p is the crystal density. Ifa varies between 25 » and 100 » (Schae- 
fer 1950), then dr/dt=10-?—2-5x10-°AT, where AT is the degree of 
supercooling of the liquid, since 7’,=0°c. It will be seen from table 3 
that the observed growth rates, which were proportional to 47’, are 
in fair agreement with those predicted by eqn. (6), but are sometimes 
rather larger, perhaps, because, as indicated in the photographs, some. 
crystals drifted slowly across the water surface. However, more careful 
measurements over a wider range of temperatures are required. 

In a recent paper, Hillig and Turnbull (1956) state that recent measure- 
ments of the linear velocity of crystallization of water, as measured by 
the velocity of the ice-water interface in a capillary tube, are described by 


v = (0-158 + 0-009) 471 +3 cm/sec, 


for values of 47’, the degree of supercooling, ranging from 10-2 to 10°K. 
They also say that in these experiments, v, being independent of the 
diameters and thermal conductivities of the capillaries in which the ice 
grew, evidently was not controlled by dissipation of the latent heat of 
fusion as we have just assumed for the growth of crystals on the free 
surface of water. They suggest instead that the growth occurs by a 
screw dislocation mechanism by which only a fraction of the total sites. 
on the crystal surface are available for molecular attachment at a given 
degree of supercooling, and on this basis, derive the following equation 


v= 3ML?pD 


ea ear —2 2 
taht, (47) 13x 10-“% AT), =... 


where M, p are respectively the molecular weight, and density of ice, 
D a diffusion coefficient for transport across the water-ice interface and 
og, the interfacial surface energy. Equation (7) accounts fairly well for 
the observed dependence of v on 47’, but predicts growth rates about one 
order of magnitude less than those which are observed. 

The rate of advance of the ice-water interface in the capillary-tube 
experiments, representing the rate of growth of skeletal dendritic crystals. 
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(sometimes in a spiral or helical path along the tube according to Wylie 
1953), is not necessarily to be compared with that of a disc crystal growing 
on a free surface of water. The growth rate of the dendrites, from which 
the latent heat will be conducted very efficiently, may well be surface- 
limited (although partly controlled by the conduction of heat through 
the liquid and the glass walls), while that of the disc crystals is almost 
entirely limited by the rate of heat dissipation through the liquid. 
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The Mechanical Properties of Ice 
I. The Plastic Properties of Ice 


By J. W. GLEN 
Physics Department, University of Birmingham 


§ 1. Prastic Derormation oF IcE SINGLE CRYSTALS 
1.1. Geometry of the Deformation 


Srnawe crystals of ice have long been known to deform plastically by 
glide on the basal plane (0001). MceConnel (1891) deduced this from the 
difference in behaviour shown by bars whose optic axes were differently 
oriented. It is still not certain, however, whether this glide occurs 
preferentially in any particular directions in the basal plane. Two 
methods have been used to look for such directions, in the first the 
direction of the shearing force is altered, and an attempt is made to 
find a difference in magnitude either of the force required to produce a 
given strain or of the rate of strain produced by a given force. Migge 
(1895), Tammann and Salge (1928) and Steinemann (1954a) have all 
used this method and have all reported negative results, that is to say 
within their experimental error the force required to produce a given 
effect appeared to be independent of the orientation of that force in the 
basal plane. The only hint from these experiments of any anisotropy 
of this kind is given in Steinemann’s results. He applied a constant 
stress and measured the resulting flow rate, and although when the 
stress was 0-75 Kg/cm? there was no measurable anisotropy, at 1-5 Kg/em? 
the flow was somewhat faster in the [1120] direction than in the [1010] 
direction. Steinemann considers the difference to be within experimental 
error, but for all his four orientations the flow rates show a consistent 
trend, so that the experiment can be considered as slight evidence in 
favour of [1120] as the glide direction. 

The second method for finding the glide direction consists of observing 
the orientation of single crystals before and after they have been extended 
in uniaxial tension. If one glide system operates throughout a tensile 
test, then a cylindrical specimen will deform into a tape having its 
plane as the slip plane and its length as the slip direction. Such a 
test can therefore be used both to determine the glide elements and also 
to see whether other glide systems come into operation, as the resolved 
shear stress in the first system will gradually become less and less. 
Glen and Perutz (1954) made tests of this sort and found that their 
specimens did become tape-shaped with (0001) tending towards the plane 
of the tape. Even at very large strains this tendency continued, so that 
most other possible glide planes for ice did not appear to be capable of 
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acting. The evidence on glide direction was less conclusive. Four of 
their specimens behaved exactly as would be expected if there was no 
preferred glide direction in the basal plane, while, their fifth specimen 
behaved exactly as it should if slip occurred only in a [1120] direction. 
Clearly further tests are needed to settle this point. 

The only evidence in favour of slip planes other than the (0001) plane 
is indirect. The preferred orientations found in certain glaciers have 
led some investigators, for example Rigsby (1951), to postulate that they 
are caused by slip on other planes. The texture Rigsby found in the 
Emmons Glacier led him to suggest slip along (1122) and (1012) planes. 
It is difficult to see how his polar diagrams with four major peaks of 
[0001] directions could be produced by basal slip, but his interpretation 
depends on the assumption that shear has occurred parallel to glacier 
bands, and that the structure is not a result of recrystallization. Either 
of these assumptions could be false, and the experiments of Glen and 
Perutz show that these planes could only be slip planes if the slip direction 
was the direction common to the plane and (0001). Steinemann (1954 a) 
performed bending tests to see if other slip systems could be operating, 
and found no measurable deformation, but in his tests also the resolved 
shear stress in the direction common to Rigsby’s shear planes and the 
basal plane was zero. Thus there is no direct experimental disproof 
of certain of Rigsby’s slip systems, but in the absence of direct experi- 
mental proof, they must be regarded as no more than possibilities. 

The nature of the slip process in ice would appear to be very similar 
to that in metals. Nakaya (1956) has observed that slip takes place in 
localized glide planes, similar to those observed in metals but further 
apart. The large glacier crystals used by Nakaya were very well annealed, 
and the separation he found of about 0-06 mm may not be typical. These 
localized regions are almost certainly not single crystallographic planes, 
but regions in which the slip, is concentrated. Nakaya could identify these 
planes in a bent crystal using shadow photography, and so they would 
appear to leave some kind of disturbance in their path which affects the 
optical properties. Nakaya associated these slip planes with the regions 
in which melt figures are formed when light is focused within the crystal. 

After deformation, ice crystals show x-ray asterism (Glen and Perutz 
1954, Steinemann 1954 a), and this asterism is sometimes broken up into: 
small spots suggesting that ice polygonizes (Glen and Perutz 1954). This. 
polygonization can be seen directly by observing a bent ice crystal in 
polarized light (Nakaya 1956), as the polygon boundaries appear as dark 
lines perpendicular to the slip planes. 


1.2. The Creep Curve of Ice Single Crystals 


The relation between stress, strain and time for ice single crystals 
has been investigated by several experimenters. It is found that the 
crystals creep under all loads for which they deform plastically, and the 
relation most studied is that between strain and time at constant load. 
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Tests of this kind have been made by Glen and Perutz (1954) in tension, 
Steinemann (1954 a) and Rigsby (1957) in shear, and Griggs and Coles (1954) 
in compression. Because the specimen tends to form a neck, the tension 
experiments are not of much value in themselves, and it is not entirely 
surprising that they show a continuously increasing creep rate. What is 
surprising is that the tests in shear and compression also gave a creep 
rate that increased with time (see fig. 1) and this was found by all the 
experimenters mentioned. Ice appears to deform more easily as time 
proceeds, quite unlike reported results for metals. Recrystallization was 
not observed to be associated with the acceleration, and changes of stress 
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Typical creep curves of ice single crystals. The curve of ¢ : t, is for compression 
test at —10°c with a stress of 4:55 Kg/cm? (after Griggs and Coles 
1954). The curve of y:¢, is for a shear test at —2-3°o with a stress of 
0-65 Kg/cm? (after Steinemann 1954 a). Note the different scales in the 
two cases. 


cannot be responsible in Griggs and Coles tests, for the basal plane was at 
45° to the compression axis. Griggs and Coles made tests at various 
temperatures, and found that their creep curves can best be fitted by an 
equation of the form 

e=al(o—bT)t]? 


where « is the compressive strain, o the stress, 7’ the temperature below 
the melting point and ¢ the time. If « is expressed in per cent, o in 
Kg/cm?, 7’ in °o and ¢ in hours, the values of the constants are 
a=0-62, b=0-02. 

Steinemann continued his tests longer than Griggs and Coles (20 hours 
compared with 6 hours), and found that his creep curves appeared to 
settle down to a steady rate of flow rather than continue to increase 
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parabolically, and he has related this steady rate by plotting his shear 
strain rate y against shear stress 7 logarithmically. He finds that a 
relation of the form 

y=kr® 


with 2 a constant of about 1-5, gives a good approximation to his data. 
He has also plotted the creep rate at earlier stages of the creep curve 
in the same manner, and again finds relations of this form but with 
values of n between 2-3 and 3-9. He also investigated the effect of 
changing the direction of glide and of resting the crystal for times up to 
several hundred hours in the middle of a test ; neither of these procedures 
restored the original hard part of the creep curve, so the softening seems 
to be permanent. 


1.3. Effect of Uniaxial Compression and Hydrostatic Pressure on the 
Deformation of Ice Crystals 


Tammann and Salge (1928) investigated the effect of applying a uniaxial 
compression perpendicular to the slip plane on the shear stress needed to 
produce gliding. They found that a lower stress was needed when such a 
compression was present, and that at a compressive stress whose magni- 
tude depends on temperature, the shear stress needed to give deformation 
fell to zero. This effect is surprising, since similar effects do not seem to 
occur in metal crystals. The compressive stresses used were of the same 
order of magnitude as the shear stresses, and so this result means that a 
direct comparison between tension and compression tests on the one hand 
and shear tests on the other cannot be made by the usual assumption 
that only the resolved shear stress on the glide plane is of significance for 
the deformation of single crystals. 

Hydrostatic pressure does not have a serious effect on the creep 
properties, however. Rigsby (1957) found that pressures up to 306 
atmospheres produced no noticeable change in the creep curve of an ice 
crystal, provided the temperature was changed so that the temperature 
difference between the crystal temperature and the melting point was 
kept constant. Without this adjustment the pressure produced an 
acceleration in the creep curves, and this shows that at Rigsby’s temper- 
ature (3-1°c below the melting point) the creep was to some extent deter- 
mined by this proximity and not simply by thermal activation appro- 
priate to the absolute temperature. 


1.4. Hardness of Ice Crystals 


Butkovich (1954) has made hardness tests on ice single crystals 
using both a Brinell indentation method and a scratch microhardness test. 
He found that both hardness numbers increased rapidly as temperature 
decreased, and also found that the hardness was, as might be expected, 
different for different orientations of the crystal plane tested. He 
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found that at temperatures below —10°c penetrations parallel to the 
optic axis or scratches on planes containing the optic axis gave higher 
hardnesses, but that the difference varied linearly with temperature, 
and for Brinell tests became zero for —10°c and reversed in sign above 
—10°c. This interesting result can hardly be explained at the present 
stage of our knowledge of the plastic properties of ice. 


§ 2. Puastic DEFORMATION OF POLYCRYSTALLINE ICE 
2.1. The Creep Curve of Polycrystalline Ice 


As ice single crystals are so markedly anisotropic in their plastic 
properties, having only one well established slip plane. the behaviour of 
a polycrystalline aggregate can be expected to be very dependent on the 
relative orientation of its grains. It so happens that one of the com- 
monest methods of forming ice (freezing of a free water surface) tends to 
produce ice crystals all of whose basal planes are parallel, and such an 
aggregate will have properties markedly different from one with more 
random orientations. The ice of glaciers, for example, frequently 
has quite a strong preferred orientation (see Rigsby 1951 for example), 
but never to the extent of that found in lake ice. It is thus most 
important to know how specimens used in tests were formed in order to be 
able to compare different tests. Early tests in the last century showed 
that ice was capable of plastic deformation in bending (Reusch 1864) or 
tension (Pfaff 1875, Main 1887), and that such deformation still occurred 
down to — 25°c (Koch 1885), but in most of these cases the exact nature 
of the specimens used is not clear. The first tests for which the method 
of preparation was clearly stated, and for which polarized light was 
used to study the grain structure, were those of McConnel and Kidd 
(1888). They made specimens in moulds, and also cut them from lake ice, 
glacier ice and an icicle. They tested all these types in tension, and 
some in compression. They found that the rate of strain varied with the 
orientation of the grains, temperature and stress, and that it was not 
proportional to stress. However as they had no method of temperature 
control they were unable to study these relations in any detail. 

Most of the experiments on the flow of ice for many years after those 
of McConnel and Kidd were performed in bending, torsion or other 
systems in which the stress is not constant, and the results were interpreted 
using theories applicable to materials with a constant coefficient of 
viscosity, although the results themselves showed this assumption to 
be untrue ; thus not much progress was made until comparatively 
recently in the study of the relations connecting stress and strain in 
polycrystalline ice. During the Second World War work in connection 
with a proposed iceberg aircraft carrier (Perutz 1948) led to the study of 
the plastic properties of a frozen mixture of water and wood pulp, and 
it was found that this material behaved somewhat like a metal at a high 
temperature ; this suggested that tests on ice more similar to those used 
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for metals might be rewarding, and so Glen (1955) made a series of com- 
pression tests on randomly oriented ice cylinders under controlled temper- 
ature conditions. He found that the behaviour of ice under a constant 
load was indeed similar to that of certain metals (see fig. 2). The creep 
curve had an initial transient stage in which the rate of strain decreased, 
and this was followed by a stage in which the ice deformed at a constant 
rate. As with metals these two components of strain were proportional 
to the cube root of time and to the time respectively. At higher stresses 
(above about 4Kg/cm?) the creep rate reaccelerated again after its 
initial fall (see fig. 2), and this tertiary creep is also sometimes observed 
in metals, where it is associated with recrystallization. Glen therefore 
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Typical creep curves of polycrystalline ice in compression. The curve corres- 
ponding to a stress of 8-5 Kg/cm? uses the right-hand strain scale, that. 
for 3-6 Kg/cm? uses the left-hand strain scale. Both tests were per- 
formed at —0-02°c. 


studied thin sections taken from his specimens, and found that the 
specimens strained under high stresses showed a smaller grain size than 
those which had had a smaller stress. He also found that if the stress 
had been above about 5 Kg/cm? the ice actually recrystallized again 
in thin section, which shows that very large stresses had been trapped 
in the deformed specimens. 

It thus seems likely that recrystallization had been occurring in these 
ice specimens during creep, and that this is responsible for the shape 
of the creep curve. However, since single crystals of ice are harder 
when first formed and soften during creep, recrystallization cannot 
by itself produce a softer material. The explanation of the creep curve 
of polycrystalline ice therefore seems to be that the initial decelerating 
creep is due to the interference between grains of different orientations, 
and that the reacceleration is caused by recrystallization which produces: 
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grains more favourably oriented for glide than previously. Steinemann 
(1954 b) made observations of the preferred orientations produced, 
and found that the orientation on recrystallization did favour grains 
with their basal planes at 45° to the compression axis, i.e. parallel to 
planes of maximum shear. He also made tests on the compression 
of thin discs of ice, for which he was able to follow the variation of grain 
size with time during and after the test. He found that the recrystal- 
lization process can be explained in terms of nucleation and growth, and 
also that the grain shapes are different for specimens recrystallized 
under stress; very complex intergrowing grains are formed, which 
must make intergranular slip very difficult. This shows that the plastic 
deformation of polycrystalline ice must be thought of as due to a combina- 
tion of intra-granular slip and recrystallization. 


2.2. Relation between Creep Rate and Stress 


Both Glen (1955) and Steinemann (1954 b) analysed their results by 
plotting the logarithm of the minimum observed strain rate e against the 
logarithm of the stress co. Glen found that his points lay very close to a 
straight line, and so suggested the law 

e=hoe 
would be suitable. The value of » was 3-17+0-2 for his tests at both 
—0-02°c and —1-5°c. For the higher temperature Glen also analysed 
his results to discover what would have been the minimum rate without 
the effect of the ¢/3 or transient term. Again he found good agreement 
with the power law, but now had the value 4:2. Over the stress range 
1 to 10 Kg/cm? this flow law would appear to be a good approximation. 

Steinemann also found that his results fitted a law of this form, but 
suggests that his data show a deviation at low stresses. This can be 
expressed by saving that his value of n varied from about 1-85 at 
1 Kg/cm? to 4:16 at 15 Kg/em?. Naturally it is at the lowest stresses 
that the tests take the longest time to reach their minimum rate, and 
Glen’s results for minimum creep rates also show such a variation, but his 
analysed rates do not, and it is therefore likely that the low value of 
nm in these tests at low stresses is caused solely by the experimental 
fact that the time of the test was limited. The evidence from glacier 
measurements which was at that time thought to suggest a similar 
variation has now been reinterpreted (Nye 1957), and is more in agreement 
with the high value of n. 


2.3. Relation between Creep Rate and Temperature 


Most of Glen’s tests were performed at —0-02° or —1-5°c, but he 
did do some at —6-7° and —12-8°c. In this range the strain rate for 
a given stress fell off by a factor of about 6. Glen attempted to deduce 
an activation energy from his data, and obtained a value of 31-8 Kcal/mole 
but it is important to realize that this depends on the assumption that 
the creep varies with temperature according to Boltzmann’s equation. 
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The temperature range used was not large enough to check this equation, 
and particularly if Steimemann’s data (all his tests were conducted at 
— 4-8°c) are considered as immediately comparable with Glen’s, there is 
some evidence that Boltzmann’s equation is not followed. Indeed the 
results on single crystals reported above suggest that it may be the 
difference in temperature from the melting point that should be used in 
any temperature analysis on creep curves at these temperatures. This 
might help to explain the discrepancy between Glen’s activation energy 
and the value of 14Kcal/mole found by Landauer (1955) from the 
variation in creep rate of snow in the temperature range from —5° to 
—20°c, for although the details of creep in ice and snow will be very 
different, the fundamental processes of plastic deformation and hence 
the activation energy should be the same, unless of course fracture is 
primarily responsible for the creep of snow. 


2.3. Effect of Uniaxial Compression and Hydrostatic Pressure 
on the Deformation of Polycrystalline Ice 


Steinemann (private communicationy) has studied the effect of super- 
imposing a uniaxial compressive stress parallel to the axis of torsion 
on the shear strain rate of a ring-shaped specimen. In this case an 
effect is to be expected, since the compressive stress will increase the 
maximum shear stress acting in the specimen, and hence will increase the 
shear strain rate. However this experiment provides a test of the 
hypothesis that the components of shear strain rate are proportional 
to those of the stress deviator, the constant of proportionality being 
determined by the octahedral shear stress alone. Unfortunately the 
results are not in agreement with this theory, and so the validity of this 
hypothesis, which is often used in calculations concerning glaciers, 
must be regarded as suspect, however further experiments on this subject 
would be desirable. 

Steinemann has also studied the effect of hydrostatic pressures up 
to 80 atmospheres on the rate of shear strain of his ring-shaped specimens. 
He finds no definite effect, which, taken in conjunction with Rigsby’s 
experiments for single crystals, is evidence that hydrostatic pressure 
has no direct effect on the plastic properties of ice. The explanation 
of the failure of the octahedral shear stress hypothesis must therefore 
be sought not in effects of pressure, but in the effects of the third invariant 
of the stress tensor, or in a failure of the law of proportionality of 
-components. 


2.4. Elastic After-Effect of Ice 
Koch (1885) noticed that when a load was removed from ice, it not 


only recovered strain instantaneously, but also continued to recover at 
a rate which fell off with time. Glen (1955) also observed this effect, 


+ To be published as Dissertation, Eidg. Technische Hochschule, Ziirich, and 
in Beitriige zur Geologie der Schweiz, Geotechnische Serie, Hydrologie. 
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not only when the load was completely removed, but also in some cases if 
the load was simply reduced ; thus after reduction of the compressive 
stress the ice would continue extending for several hours before continuing 
to compress under the action of the remaining stress. Under other 
conditions, however, Glen found that an opposite effect was produced, 
in that after a reduction of stress the strain rate was initially higher 
than that appropriate to the new stress and reduced towards its 
equilibrium value. Glen attributed this effect to recrystallization, 
as it occurred only in a specimen initially under a high stress. Brill 
(1957) has also studied the elastic after-effect in the course of a series 
of experiments on the visco-elastic behaviour of ice. Unfortunately 
his experiments were performed in bending, so that his stress was not 
constant, which makes his data difficult to analyse, but they do show the 
existence of the after-effect very clearly, and also establish that the after- 
effect occurs also in single crystals, and so cannot be due to grain boundary 
effects. 


2.5. Hardness of Polycrystalline Ice 


King (1952) used a diamond pyramid indenter to measure the hardness 
of polycrystalline ice. He found that the hardness was dependent on 
time and temperature, and his results, if analysed using the usual methods 
for comparing such tests with tensile tests, provide evidence for the 
approximate validity of the power law relation between stress and strain 
rate up to stresses as high as 100 Kg/cm?, far beyond the range of the 
tests of Glen and Steinemann. 


§ 3. EVIDENCE ON THE PLASTIC PROPERTIES OF ICE FROM 
MEASUREMENTS ON GLACIERS 


Measurements on glaciers can provide some test of the laws suggested 
for the mechanical properties of polycrystalline ice under conditions 
very different from those available in the laboratory. On the other 
hand, there are uncertainties of interpretation of glacier observations 
which are not present in the laboratory tests. For example measure- 
ments of the rate of flow of glaciers could be used to deduce the flow law of 
ice if the detailed shape of the glacier bed and the boundary conditions 
of flow on it were known. These conditions are seldom fulfilled, and all 
that can be done from the majority of such measurements is to show, as 
Perutz (1953) has done, that the glacier data are not inconsistent with the 
laboratory law. 

In two cases more useful results can be obtained. The closure of 
a tunnel dug into a glacier has been shown by Nye (1953) to be capable 
of direct interpretation in terms of the flow law of ice provided there 
are no large stresses present due to the glacier flow. Three tunnels 
have been measured which fulfil this condition, these were in the Z’Mutt 
Glacier (Haefeli and Kasser 1951), Vesl Skautbreen (McCall 1952) 
and the ice cap on the Jungfraujoch (Haefeli and Brentani 1955). Nye. 
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(1953) analysed the results from the first two of these tunnels and showed 
that they corresponded to a relation between octahedral shear stress 7 and 
octahedral shear strain rate y of the form 

yok 
where the value of n obtained was 3-07. This is in good agreement 
with the laboratory results found by Glen (see fig. 3), and indeed the 


log, Kg /cm? 


Plot of logarithm of octahedral creep strain rate against logarithm of octahedral 
shear stress for laboratory and glacier tests. O—points derived from 
Glen’s (1955) analysed steady creep rate in compression tests. @— 
points derived by Nye (1953) from tunnel closure measurements by 
McCall (1952). &—points derived by Nye from tunnel closure measure- 
ments by Haefeli and Kasser (1961). _W—point derived from the vertical 
closure rate of the tunnel in the Jungfraujoch (data given by Haefeli 
and Brentani 1955). The lines drawn are those derived by Glen and 
Nye from the laboratory and glacier data respectively. 


two curves can be said not to differ within experimental error in the 
region where they overlap. The third tunnel, that of Haefeli and 
Brentani, differs somewhat in that it was beneath cold ice (—2 to — 3°0) 
which was not fully consolidated. The tunnel did not remain circular, 
but compressed vertically. However if this rate of vertical compression. 
is used in Nye’s theory, then a point is obtained which is again very 
close to the line deduced from the other tunnels. 

Two tunnels have been measured which close much more rapidly than 
is to be predicted on Nye’s theory ; these were in the Arolla Glacier 
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(Haefeli 1951) and in Austerdalsbreen (Glen 1956). In both cases, 
however, the tunnels were at the foot of an ice fall, a point where large 
longitudinal stresses due to the glacier flow are to be expected. 

The other case where glacier measurements have been used to give 
detailed comparison with the flow law of ice is the measurement by 
Gerrard et al. (1952) of the deformation of a pipe sunk through the 
Jungfraufirn. Using data on the surface strains, Nye (1957) has shown 
that here too the data are in complete agreement with the laboratory 
flow law. 

These successes of the laboratory flow law are the more interesting 
because they involve its extrapolation to lower stresses than those used 
in its discovery ; the tunnels extend the range down to strain rates of 
5x 10-10 sec-1, and this, together with the hardness results, show that 
the law has some validity over a range of strain rates of 10°. 


§ 4. FRACTURE STRENGTH OF ICE 


The fracture strength of ice depends markedly on the method of 
formation of the specimen and the details of the test ; it also depends on 
the size and shape of the specimen. <A very large number of experiments 
have been reported, and only two of the most recent will be discussed 
here. Jellinek (1957) has made a detailed study of the size and shape 
effects, which shows that they are quite large. For example a large 
specimen with a volume of about 6 cm? and an area of 3 cm? had an 
ultimate tensile strength of about 16 Kg/cem?, but a disc shaped specimen 
of volume 2 x 10~? cm’ and area 0-78 cm? had an ultimate tensile strength 
of 70 Kg/cm?. Jellinek has analysed his results in full, and his paper 
gives a good idea of the tensile strength to be expected of polycrystalline 
ice of random orientation. He did not find a marked temperature 
dependence. 

Butkovich (1954 b) did find quite a marked temperature variation in 
compression and torsion however, and as he worked with more normally 
shaped specimens, his results are probably more typical in this respect. 
In all cases the strength rose as the temperature fell, but the ratio of 
strength at low temperature to that near the melting point was much 
greater for clear lake ice, probably with a strong preferred orientation, 
than for ice formed from snow. Some typical results are shown in the 
following table. 


Crushing Strength of Ice in Kg/em? 


Load 


Clear lake ice Parallel to axes 20-2 82-4 
Clear lake ice Perpendicular to axes 12:5 70:3 
Snow ice — 18:3 40:6 
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This difference is somewhat surprising, and may indicate that the. 
mechanism of fracture is different in the different cases. 
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The Mechanical Properties of Ice. II. The Elastic Constants 
and Mechanical Relaxation of Single Crystal Ice 


By R. W. B. STEPHENS 
Physics Department, Imperial College, London 


Accorpin@ to Voigt (1928) the elastic behaviour of crystals is defined 
by the following relations : 


n=6 


oj= > Cigez fA a 
n=1 
n=6 

ej > Sie, ee 
n=1 


where o is the stress, « the strain, C;, the elastic moduli and S;, the 
elastic coefficients. The elastic moduli and coefficients are related by 


the expression 
"So g l for +=9 (3) 
a E10 forest tien, aie eae 


As ice is hexagonal there are five independent elastic constants (C;, or S;,) 
but their determination by static methods are rendered inaccurate due to 
inception of plastic flow and elastic after-effect for even very small 
loading. Although dynamical measurements have been employed by a 
number of experimenters only one has made a direct determination of 
the complete set of elastic moduli and another of the full set of elastic 
coefficients. By using relation (3) the moduli may be deduced from the 
experimental values of the coefficients and vice-versa, but in following 
this procedure considerable loss of accuracy in the values of the calculated 
constant is incurred. 

A theoretical determination of the elastic constants of ice has been 
made by Angela H. A. Penny (1948) who used a simplified model of 
the ice crystal which was equivalent to that proposed previously by 
Barnes (1935). In this model the hydrogen atoms are assumed to lie 
centrally between two oxygen atoms, which is in contrast with the 
proposals made by Pauling (1935), Bernal and Fowler (1933) and Huggins 
(1936), who suggested, in order to explain certain observed physical 
phenomena in ice, that the hydrogen atoms are unequally spaced along the 
line joining two oxygen atoms. Further necessary simplifying assumptions 
made by Penny were that only first neighbour atoms are considered 
to act on one another and that there exists a regularity of structure 
arising from the fact that any four neighbouring oxygen atoms lie at the 
vertices of an almost regular tetrahedron. These simplifications reduce 
the number of atomic constants to two, and Penny obtains six expressions 
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giving the five independent elastic constants of ice (Orie a vasC as 
and C',,) in terms of the atomic constants. The redundant information 
in the six equations yields the relation O,,= 3(O'1,— C42) which is in accord 
with general lattice theory. Furthermore since five elastic constants 
are given in terms of two atomic constants it follows that there must be 
three other relations between the elastic constants and these are : 


Ch +Cy. =C'33 +C 43 ; (Css —C is)" = 20 g4(C 33 a 5C 43 AC, 2) 3 
12(C'y3)? + 5043033 — (Cg)? + 20 44(5C 15 + 2C 35) 
=9(15C 13 +C'g3 + 14 4,). 


As no single crystal measurements were at the time available, Penny 
used an elastic theory applicable to a mixture of randomly oriented 
crystals which is due to Voigt. This theory enabled the atomic constants 
to be derived from the experimental values of Young’s modulus and 
Poisson’s ratio for polycrystalline ice, found by Northwood (1947), using a 
dynamic method. The values obtained in units of 10!° dyne cm~2 were 


C1, = 15-2, C,,=8-0, Cy3=7-0, C'g5= 16-2, O4,=3-2. 


The direct experimental determination of the full set of elastic moduli 
for a single ice crystal was carried out by Jona and Scherrer (1952) 
using the Schaefer-Bergmann method, which is dependent on the excita- 
tion of elastic wave motion in the crystal by means of attached vibrating 
quartz crystals. The standing-wave systems which are produced will 
create effectively a three-dimensional grating, and the transmission of 
light through the crystal will give rise to Laue-type diffraction patterns. 
From these the velocities of shear and longitudinal elastic waves (and 
hence the corresponding elastic moduli) in the different crystallographic 
directions may be found. In their experiments Jona and Scherrer froze 
glass plates on to the crystal faces through which light, from a high 
pressure mercury vapour lamp, was transmitted. Exposure times of 
4 to 2 min. were necessary for photographing the patterns but this was 
broken up into a number of equivalent shorter exposure times so as to 
minimize the heating-up of the specimen by the ultrasonic radiation. 
Jona and Scherrer’s observations were only made at one temperature 
(—16°c) and over a very limited frequency range 1-5 to 1-8 Mc/s (see 
table 1). 

Bass et al. (1957) have also made a complete set of measurements, and 
by finding the resonant frequencies of single crystal plates and bars they 
were able to make a direct determination of the elastic coefficients (S;,) ; 
the particular modes employed are given in table 2. These measurements 
extended over a temperature range between 0°c and — 25°c, a particular 
temperature being controllable to }°c, and over a frequency range 5 to 
50 ke/s. In the table of numerical values of the coefficients (table 3, 
which is derived from the curves of Bass et al.), the larger inaccuracy in 
the values of S,, and S,, arises from the fact that they are only obtainable 
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from the observed resonant frequencies in terms of other coefficients. 
The general accuracy of the experimental measurements appears to be 
limited by errors in the orientation of the crystals, by possible evaporation 
of the crystal during the experiment and by the effect of the mechanical 
coupling of the transducers on the resonant frequencies of the crystals. 
The vibrations were excited and detected by means of small Rochelle salt 
crystals, coupled through synthetic bristles (or steel needles) which were 
in contact with the specimens. The latter were turned on a lathe from 
single crystal regions of a large ice crystal which had been optically 
examined between crossed polaroids and by Tyndall’s ice flower method. 
Grains boundaries are clearly shown up by optical interference patterns 
and the c-axis direction could be located to less than 0-1°; the angle 
between the axis of the rod specimen (or the normal to the plate) and 
the crystallographic axis as given in table 2 was always less than 1°. 


Fig. 1 


Elastic coefficient $’,, as function of angle between c-axis and axis of rod 
(after Bass et al. 1957) 


In fig. 1 the coefficient S’,,, defined in table 2, is plotted as a function 
-of the angle the rod makes with the c-axis, the following transformation 
being employed : 


S’,,=S33 cost #+S,, sint f+ (S44+ 285)cos? w sin? yp. 


‘The results obtained by Jona and Scherrer and by Bass and his colleagues 
are in good agreement, especially when it is remembered that accuracy 
is lost in the process of the conversion of the constants. 

Green and Mackinnon (1956) have recently reported, in a brief communica- 
‘tion, the use of an ultrasonic pulse technique to determine elastic constants 
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by measuring the velocities of longitudinal and shear waves along the 
c-axis of single crystals. They employed a ‘sing-around’ circuit as 
developed by Cedrone and Curran (1954) and their single crystal speci- 
mens were in the form of cylinders about 15 to 20 cm long and 2-3 cm 
diameter. The crystals were grown in a necked glass tube immersed in 
a bath of water which was frozen from the top downwards, and x-rays 
were employed to determine their orientation. The results give O's, and 
C4, directly but C,,, C1, and C,, were deduced from Penny’s theoretical 
relationships. The values obtained, although less accurate, are in good 
agreement with those obtained by Jona and Scherrer ; the values shown 
in table 1 have been kindly calculated by M. Baker using Green and. 
Mackinnon’s experimental data. 


LOg Vmax 


Log (frequency of maximum damping) as function of inverse absolute tempera- 
ture (after Kneser et al. 1955). 


The damping of mechanical vibrations in ice crystals is normally 
quite small but Kneser et al. (1955) have shown the existence of a relaxa- 
tion effect at mid- and high-audio frequencies. Kneser et al. measured 
the logarithmic decrement of the torsional oscillations of single crystals 
of ice in the form of rods about 5em long and 1cem diameter. The 
frequency of maximum damping as a function of temperature was found 
to follow the Arrhenius relation wmax=4 exp (—4/kT), where A is a 
constant, d is the energy of activation, & is Boltzmann’s constant and 7’ 
is the absolute temperature. Figure 2 shows the plot of log (wmax/27) 
against 1/7’ yielding a value for 4 of 0-37 electron volt. In a further 
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graph, fig. 3, all the results are shown to be represented by the equation 


2wr 
(1 +w?r?) 


where 7t=(wmax) is the relaxation time for maximum damping, whose 
value was 2:9x10-%. The Pauling (1935) model for ice provides an 
explanation for the existence of this relaxation in terms of a proton jump 
mechanism. It is interesting to note here that the activation energy 
concerned with the corresponding dielectric relaxation has been found 
to be 0-28 electron volt. 

Results, as yet unpublished, similar to those of Kneser et al. have 
recently been obtained by Schiller (private communication) for various 
modes of vibration and for various crystallographic directions. The 
frequency at which maximum loss occurs and the energy of activation as 
found from these mechanical experiments are in close agreement with the 
corresponding quantities obtained in dielectric relaxation measurements. 


) — omax . 


Fig. 3 


2wr 
(1+w?r?). 


Curve representing the relation 6 = 8yax 


Frequency code (in Ke/s): 
@=0-69, O=3-83, A=4-62, A=8-87, W=10-35, 7 =18-10, M§= 23-87, 
()=30-6, + =40-06, x =80-74 (after Kneser et al. 1957). 


I am indebted to Dr. Reiner Bass for the following theoretical analysis 
of the mechanical relaxation of single-crystalline ice. 

It seems obvious to associate both relaxations with movements of the 
hydrogen atoms. In the mechanical case this may be done in two different 
ways. As a first possibility it can be assumed that an equilibrium exists 
between a large number of possible hydrogen arrangements and that this 
equilibrium is disturbed by a mechanical deformation of the crystal 
lattice. The rearrangement of the hydrogen atoms throughout the 
lattice then gives rise to the observed relaxation. A second possible 
mechanism is connected with the distribution of lattice defects such as 
doubly occupied and vacant bonds between neighbouring oxygen atoms. 
The presence of these defects was postulated by Bjerrum (1951) and 
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seems to be confirmed by the extensive dielectric investigation of 
Granicher et al. (1957). Normally the probability of finding a given 
type of defect on a given bond would be approximately the same for all 
bonds. In the deformed lattice, bonds with a certain orientation would 
be preferred and the resulting rearrangement of the defects would cause 
the observed relaxation. 

The different parts which are played by lattice defects in mechanism 1 
(the rearrangement of hydrogen atoms throughout the lattice) and 
mechanism 2 (the local redistribution of the defects themselves) should be 
pointed out quite clearly. With mechanism 1 lattice defects can serve as 
‘ catalysts ’ in bringing about configurational changes by diffusion and 
their presence (in small numbers) can thus affect the relaxation time, but 
not the magnitude of the decrement. With mechanism 2, however, the 
magnitude of the decrement is proportional to the number of defects 
present. 

Theoretical estimates of the maximum value of the decrement and its 
dependence on temperature and crystallographic orientation show 
decisively that mechanism 2 cannot be responsible for the observed 
relaxation. This can be seen from the following table in which the 
predictions for the two mechanisms are compared with the experimental 
results. + and — signs signify the presence or absence of a mechanical 
relaxation. 


Mecha- Mecha- Obieeeal 


nism 1 nism 2. 
| Order of magnitude of decrement 105 10-8 3x10 
| Temperature dependence weak strong weak 
Uniform dilatation 
| Strain with rotational symmetry about 
c-axis, constant volume = ae — 


| Other types of deformation at constant 
| volume 


It would appear that the observed relaxation is due to mechanism 1 
and the corresponding maximum value of the decrement has therefore 
been calculated in more detail. An important step is the choice of a 
simple but not too unrealistic model for the charge distribution in the 
lattice which enables the contribution of the hydrogen arrangement to the 
potential energy to be calculated. As a starting point the tetrahedral 
point charge model of Bjerrum (1951) for the H,O molecule is used. To 
simplify this model further, each pair of charges of opposite sign occupying 
one hydrogen bond in the ice crystal is replaced by a point dipole situated 
in the centre of that bond. Every such dipole can assume either of two 
opposite directions along the bond, but of the four dipoles surrounding 
any one oxygen atom two always point towards the latter and two point 
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away from it. Interaction between adjacent hydrogen bonds only is 
considered and a dielectric constant ¢« is formally introduced for this 
interaction. The use of a dielectric constant «=3 was suggested by 
Pitzer and Pollissar (1956) in order to account for changes of the electronic 
charge distribution of the free H,O molecule under the influence of 
neighbouring molecules in the errata lattice. It has a qualitative rather 
than a quantitative significance and can only be regarded as a crude 
approximation in the absence of a detailed knowledge of the charge 
distribution. 

For the above model the potential energy of the lattice is independent 
of the hydrogen arrangement in the absence of mechanical strain. The 
same is true for the deformed lattice, as long as the strain tensor has 
rotational symmetry with respect to the c-axis. In more general cases, 
changes of the energy and entropy of the crystal can be expressed in 
terms of the strain tensor and a tensorial ordering parameter which 
characterizes the hydrogen arrangement. The resulting functions may 
then be used to calculate the mechanical dispersion and absorption. 
The following expression is obtained for the maximum value of the 
decrement in the above-mentioned case of a torsional vibration of a 
cylindrical specimen cut parallel to the c-axis. 


a AC'g, “ (= The ; 7 


Ts SDK J eV uel 


where C,,=elastic constant (=3-1 x 10! ¢.g.s. units), AC ,,=dispersion 
of elastic constant C',,, ~=dipole moment ne hydrogen bond (=0-64 x 
1018 ¢.g.s. units), and V,=volume of unit cell (=1-3x 10-72 em3). At 
a temperature of about — 20°c this yields 


J = 3:3 x 10-1 for «=1 
[ =3-6x 10-2 for «=3 


dmax 


compared with an experimental value of 8max=3-0x 10-2. The sur- 
prisingly good agreement between theory and experiment for a dielectric 
constant «=3 may be regarded as accidental ; it seems likely, however, 
that an improved model for the charge distribution in the lattice would 
lead to a similar result. 

It should be noted that the above theory does not imply any specific 
process by which the assumed configurational changes occur. Thus no 
information concerning the magnitude of the relaxation time or an energy 
of activation can be deduced. It would appear that the rate- -determining 
process in the mechanical case as well as in the dielectric one is the dif- 
fusion of lattice defects (Bjerrum 1951, Griinicher et al. 1957). 

It is of relevant significance to mention here that the mechanism of 
lattice defects gives rise to a second dispersion region in the dielectrie 
loss factor (tan 6) at low frequencies, additional to the Debye maximum 
at high frequencies. This has been shown experimentally by Granicert 
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et al. (1954) using polycrystalline ice in which the number of lattice 
defects was artificially increased by the addition of hydrofluoric acid. 
A similar low frequency relaxation was obtained in the mechanical case by 
Jellinek and Brill (1956) with polycrystalline ice. They obtained 
mechanical relaxation times of the order of 5 minutes or more ; this 
relaxation is not apparent in gingle crystals. 
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Thermal Conductivities and Expansion Coefficients of Water and Ice 


By R. W. POWELL 
National Physical Laboratory, Teddington 


§ 1. IyTRODUCTION 


In this article the state of knowledge regarding two properties of water 
and ice, thermal conductivity and thermal expansion, will be reviewed, 
and attempts made to determine their most probable values and the 
directions in which further work appears desirable. Data for the heavy 
isotopic forms will be included when possible. 

Water has naturally been one of the substances most widely stitdied, 
and, as the older investigations will have been considered when the 
International Critical Tables were in course of preparation, it is proposed 
to deal mainly with post-L.C.T. work. 


§ 2. Toe THERMAL ConDUCTIVITY OF WATER: RANGE 0° TO 90°C 


Thermal conductivity is a property which is not readily measurable to a 
high order of accuracy, and for which but few determinations have been 
made to better than 1°. In general, the main difficulty is the avoidance 
of heat leakage to or from the specimen. Such leakage becomes relatively 
more serious for materials of low thermal conductivity, and the thermal 
conductivity of water, despite being two to five times greater than that 
of most other liquids, is of the order of 1/650th of that of copper. With 
poor conducting solid materials, some compensation can be obtained by 
increasing the temperature difference and the area through which the 
measured heat flow is established, but with liquids, there is the added 
complication of convection, and this can become a source of error under 
these conditions. Appropriate reduction in the thickness of the liquid 
layer is required to prevent the incidence of convection, but the accuracy 
with which the thickness of the layer can be measured then tends to 
become a limiting factor. 

In view of these general considerations, it is not surprising that con- 
siderable differences and error are apparent in many of the earlier deter- 
minations, and even in some of more recent origin. 

Barratt and Nettleton (1929 a) were justifiably cautious when presenting 
the results for the thermal conductivities of liquids, and endeavoured to 
grade the reliability of the various workers into four categories, A to D. 
Grade A indicated a pronounced consensus of opinion, and their values 
for the thermal conductivity of water were allocated to this grade. 
Over the range 0° to 80°c they gave a linear relationship for the variation 
of the thermal conductivity, K,, with temperature, (°c. 


K,=K,1+a(t—20)). 


Thermal conductivity, watt/em T 
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For K,5, they proposed a value} of 0-00587 watt/cm °c, with a probable 
range of 0-00580 to 0-00595, that is, they allowed for an uncertainty of 
about +1-3% in this value. The temperature coefficient, «, is 0-00281. 


Fig. 2 
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Percentage departure of selected values from I.C.T. values for water: 
Barratt and Nettleton state that their values were mainly based on the 
work of Weber (1886), Jager (1890), Milner and Chattock (1899), Lees: 


+ watt/cm °c = J cmjcm? sec °o=4.186 cal em/cm* sec °c = 0-01163 kcal/m h °e 
= 0-0173 B.t.u. ft/ft? h °r. 
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(1898), Jakob (1920) and Bridgman (1923), but also refer to nine other 
workers. In point of fact, their line agrees almost exactly with that 


which Jakob gave as the best straight line through his own experimental 
points, namely 


K,=0-001325 (1+ 0-002984¢) 


where K, is now expressed in cal cm/cm? sec °c. 

The I.C.T.-line is reproduced in fig. 1, and, in the same figure an attempt 
has been made to include all subsequent results for the thermal con- 
ductivity of water over the temperature range 0° to 90°c. Owing to the 
number of such investigations the figure suffers from overcrowding. 
Nevertheless, it serves to show the general character of these results, 
and some important details will be considered subsequently. 

The results of about six workers depart considerably, and can fairly 
safely be ignored, but those of the majority lie within about 2-5°% of a 
mean curve. 

The I.C.T.-line will be seen to pass through this region of maximum 
density at a temperature of about 60°c, but to be definitely lower at low 
temperatures and higher at high temperatures. Some of the difference 
appears to result from a marked curvature that is now apparent in many 
of these results, particularly in those of workers who made their investiga- 
tions over a wide temperature range. The amount of curvature is 
relatively small except below 20°c and above 60°c, which explains why 
many workers fitted a straight line to their results. Also the thermal 
conductivities of most liquids had been found to vary linearly with 
temperature. 

In fig. 2 an alternative method of plotting has been adopted for certain 
of the results, the percentage departure from the I.C.T.-values being 
plotted against temperature. In this figure Jakob’s actual experimental 
values have been included. They show a scatter of about +0-6% from 
the I.C.T.-line. Ifthe highest-temperature point is ignored, the remainder 
are seen to have a slight amount of curvature of similar type. 

Schmidt and Sellschopp (1932), however, were the first workers definitely 
to obtain a curve rather than a straight line. Their work was distinctive 
in that by conducting their experiments in a closed stainless-steel pressure 
vessel, they were able to cover the temperature range 9° to 269°c. These 
complete results are plotted in fig. 3, and are seen to attain a maximum 
value at a temperature of about 130°c. This most striking result is in 
harmony with their values for the range 9° to 90°C, which are well 
satisfied by a continuation of the curve. 

Timrot and Vargaftig (1940), are the only other workers to have made 
determinations on water at temperatures above 100°c. Their values 
are included in fig. 3 and are seen to be in general agreement with those 
of Schmidt and Sellschopp. More detailed consideration of this high- 
temperature range will be deferred until the lower temperature regime 
has been discussed. 
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For their determinations, Schmidt and Sellschopp used an apparatus. 
of the concentric-cylinder type with the test liquid in an annular space 
only about 0-5mm in width. Temperature differences of only about 
1°c ensured freedom from convection, and the work appears to have been 
conducted with care. 

Much more recently, Schmidt and Leidenfrost (1955) have used a 
similar apparatus, but one with a water film of about twice the thickness, 


Fig. 3 
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and have obtained values for the range 20° to 83-5°o (extrapolated range, 
0° to 100°c), which they state to have one-fifth the scatter of those of 
Schmidt and Sellschopp. The two mean curves agree closely, the 
greatest difference being in the region of 40°c, where Schmidt and Leiden- 
frost’s values are some 0-8°%, lower. 

Other workers who used the cylindrical type of apparatus were Woolf 
(1951), Woolf and Sibbitt (1954), Slawecki (1953) and Slawecki and 
Molstad (1956). Woolf’s values as reported by Sakiadis and Coates 
(1954) are displaced above the curve given later by Woolf and Sibbitt, 
but their experimental points depart from their curve by up to 3%. 
The values due to the foregoing joint authors are also included in fig. 2. 

Vater (1936) used a form of the plate method, where the water was 
held as a horizontal film about 1 mm thick between two rods of copper 
and surrounding guard cylinders, the heat flow being downwards through 
the system. Vater obtained somewhat different thermal conductivity 
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values according to whether the energy was determined from the electrical 
energy supplied, suitably corrected, or in terms of the gradient established 
in the copper rods. In view of uncertainties connected with the thermal 
conductivity assumed for these rods, it has been decided only to include 
the results from the first method in figs. 1 and 2. 

Of the other workers who covered the full range of temperature and 
whose results are also included in fig. 2, Challoner and Powell (1956) 
used a more conventional form of the plate method, but with full thermal 
guarding and made determinations on films of 2 and 3 mm thickness, 
whilst Riedel (1940, 1951 a, 1954) has at various times made measure- 
ments with forms of both plate and cylindrical apparatus, as well as one 
in which the heat flows through a layer of liquid retained between con- 
centric spheres. Agreement to within about 1°, was obtained by Riedel 
for a wide range of liquids and temperatures, as shown by the results 
given in table 1. 


Table 1. Values of Thermal Conductivity (watt/em °c) obtained 
by Riedel in Three Types of Apparatus 


Type of apparatus 


eat Tempera- 
Liquid ikea 


Plate Cylindrical | Spherical 


Water 20 0:00600 | 0-00599 | 0-00595 
Water 0:00670 | 0-00664 ae 
Acetone 0:00160, | 0-00161, | 0-00159, 


n-Butyl alcohol 0-00153, 0-00153 , 0-00152., 
n-Butyl alcohol 0-00140, 0-00143 — 
Benzene 0-00147 ; 0-00147, 0-00145 
Toluene 0-00159, 0-00159 ; — 
Toluene 0-00135 0-00136 0-00135 
Toluene 0-00117, 0-00118, — 
Carbon tetrachloride 0-00103, 0-00103 ; 0-00102,, 


This is an outstanding achievement and strongly supports the validity 
of the many determinations which Riedel has made both on pure liquids 
and on solutions. In another paper, Riedel (1949), a value of 0-00672 
had been given for water at a temperature of 80°c, but the change is 
small and values at 60°c and below were unaffected. The following 
equation, converted to watt/cm °c units, was proposed by Riedel for the 
range 0° to 80°c: 

K,=0-00565 (1 -+0-00319t—0-0000103#2). 


The mean curves of these last mentioned workers are seen to agree to 
well within 1% over the whole temperature range. The results of Chal- 
loner and Powell and of Riedel (1951 b) for glycerine, ethyl alcohol and 
toluene also agree to within about 1-5% over their common temperature 
range of 0° to 70°c approximately. 
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Meyer and Eigen (1953) made measurements on a column of water 
5 cm high and 3 cm in diameter, and heated from above to avoid convec- 
tion. For the range 10° to 60°c their results are in general agreement 
with those already mentioned, and from 1-7 to 0-7°% below those of Chal- 
loner and Powell. This is noteworthy in that others who have made use 
of thick layers, Bates (1933, 1936), Bates and Hazzard (1945) and Mal- 
hotra (1957) have obtained less consistent thermal conductivity values. 
Furthermore, both Challoner and Powell, and Meyer and Eigen have 
made determinations on heavy water, which are to be considered 
later. 

It remains to mention methods of the hot-wire type. By using a 
taut electrically heated wire it is easy to ensure that the measured energy 
is little affected by end losses, but in the case of the usual steady-state 
version, the surrounding liquid layer needs to be kept small to avoid 
convection. Consequent dimensional uncertainties can influence the 
accuracy. Timrot and Vargaftig employed a method of this type for 
their determinations of the thermal conductivity of water and steam to 
high temperatures and pressures. Under saturation pressure Timrot 
and Vargaftig only published four values in the range now being con- 
sidered. These values have been plotted in figs. 1 and 2, and are seen 
to lie on a curve of opposite sign to that obtained by other workers. 
They themselves appear to give little weight to these values, for, when 
tabulating values for the thermal conductivity of water under saturation 
pressure at intervals of 10°c, they give values in agreement with those of 
Schmidt and Sellschopp for the range 0° to 90°c. These tabulated 
values have therefore been omitted from figs. 1 and 2. 

Weishaupt (1940), van der Held and van Drunen (1949), van der Held 
et al. (1953), Gillam and Lamm (1955) and Hill (1957) used variable 
state versions of the hot-wire method. Observations are made of the 
temperature-time curve for the wire when immersed in the liquid. The 
more recent experimenters have sought to avoid any restrictions on the 
thickness of the liquid layer by so limiting the duration of the measure- 
ments that convection currents are not formed. Gillam and Lamm 
required a time of the order of 20 seconds for their determination, which 
proved satisfactory for water at 4° and 20°c but not higher. These 
two values are seen to support the increased temperature coefficient which 
is evident for this range in four other curves of fig. 2. 

Hill was primarily concerned with the development of a method 
applicable to transient conditions, and made a few trials on water, glycerol 
and medicinal paraffin. Although the duration of the experiment was 
only a few hundredths of a second and temperature increases of the order 
of 30 to 60°C were involved, his values were within a few per cent of 
accepted values for these liquids. In making this comparison a tem- 
perature of 50°c is quoted, but there would seem to be some uncertainty 
regarding the effective temperature in these experiments. His reported 
observations for water covered a range of 10%. 
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This completes the review of the main results plotted in fig lee Or 
those that are also included in fig. 2, the percentage departures from the 
I.C.T.—-values for the five workers who covered the full range of tempera- 
ture are tabulated below. A mean deviation is then derived and a new 
set of values calculated. 

Tt will be seen that all the tabulated values for the range 10° to 80°c 
agree with the mean value to within 1°, and, in view of the variety of 

_ experimental methods which are included, it is felt that the values of 
thermal conductivity given in the last line of the table can be recommended. 

At 0°c the value attributed to Riedel is 1-1°/% greater than the mean. 
This is rather disturbing, since Riedel is one of the two workers whose 
actual measurements have extended to 0°c. Furthermore, from obser- 
vations to be considered in § 3, Riedel later raised his 0°c value from 


Table 2. Comparison of Selected Values with I.C.T.-Values for the 
Thermal Conductivity of Water 


Percentage departure from I.C.T.-value 


Temperature (°c) 


Observer 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
| Vater (0-3) 1-9 2-4. 1-7 0-8 0-0 | —0-7 | =1-9,| —3:1 
Riedel 2-0 21 2-0; 1:7; 1-3 0-7; 0-0; 0-9 2°25 
Schmidt and 
Sellschopp (0-3) 1-4 1-9 2-0 1-8 1-1 0-2 | —1]-1 — 2-6 
Schmidt and 
Leidenfrost (0-3) 1-2 1:5; 1-4, 1-0 0-4, | —0-3 | —1-2 | —2:3 
Challoner and Powell 1-5 2:5. 2-9 2-5 1-9 1:3 0-6 | —0-4 | —1:8 
Average 0-9 iegee eo et Me t-See ede, | O-7,9|5-—- Os | 1-1, | ad 
10° Thermal conductivity, watt/em °c 
1.C.T.-value 554 | 570-, | 587 | 603-, | 620 636-, | 653 | 669-, | 686 
Proposed value 5607 | 581 600 614-, | 628-5 | 641 653 662 669-, 


( ) extrapolated value: { using weighted mean. 


0-486 to 0-487 keal/mh °c (0-00565 to 0-00566 watt/cm °c). It has 
therefore been decided to include Riedel’s two values and to give double 
weight to the value of Challoner and Powell: that is, to give double 
weight to the determinations made closest to 0°c. In this way the value 
of 0-00560 watt/cm °c is obtained. More work appears desirable in the 
range 0° to 20°c. This receives further support in § 3. 


§ 3. Toe THERMAL Conpuctiviry oF SUPERCOOLED WATER 


Since water, in the absence of ice-promoting nuclei, can be cooled 
some 40°c below the normal freezing point, a knowledge of the thermal 
conductivity of supercooled water might occasionally be required. 
Information for this region is, however, rather scarce. Powell (1958) 
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has made reference to what appears to be the only direct determination 
of the thermal conductivity of water in the supercooled state. At a 
mean temperature of —2°c, and with the sample entirely below the 
normal freezing point there was stated to be no marked change in the 
thermal conductivity. Incidentally, a similar result had been reported 
earlier by Challoner and Powell for a sample of heavy water when super- 
cooled by about the same amount. In neither case was there any definite 
evidence for any departure from the normal curve of thermal conductivity 
against temperature on entering the supercooled region. 

Riedel (1950) has obtained a similar result from indirect measurements. 
The thermal conductivities of aqueous salt solutions were determined for 
various concentrations at temperatures of 20°, 1-5°, —10°, —20°, —30° 
and —40°c. The salts studied were KCl to —10°c, NaCl to —20°c, 
MgCl, to —30°c and CaCl, to —40°c. For each temperature the thermal 
conductivity of water was derived by plotting thermal conductivity 
against salt concentration and extrapolating to zero salt concentration. 
The values which Riedel obtained, expressed in keal/m h °c are given in 
table 3. 


Table 3. Thermal Conductivity of Water as derived by Riedel 
from Determinations on Aqueous Salt Solutions 


’ Temperature (°C) 20 10 0 —10 | —20] -—30 | —40 | 


Thermal conductivity a 
(keal/m h °c) 0-515 | 0-501 | 0-487 | 0-473 | 0-459 | 0-445 | 0-431 


100 x Thermal cond- 
uctivity (watt/cm °c) 


0-599 | 0-582, | 0-566 | 0-550 | 0-534 | 0-517. | 0-501 


The method was certainly justified at the two temperatures above 0°c, 
where the thermal conductivity of water was already known, but at 
lower temperatures, where the results were relatively few and somewhat 
scattered, the amount of extrapolation becomes large, and the values 
less certain. Riedel’s values for the range 20° to —40°c obtained in 
this way are shown as a dotted line in fig. 38. These also suggest that 
no marked change in thermal conductivity occurs on passing to the 
supercooled state. It was on the basis of these results that Riedel made 
the previously mentioned increase in the 0°c value from 0-486 
to 0-487 keal/m h °c. There seems, however, little justification for this 
change, and, indeed the author reverted to 0-486 in a later paper, Riedel 
(1951 b). From an examination of Riedel’s results for aqueous salts: 
it would seem that he might equally well have retained the original 0°c 
value and extrapolated the points for lower temperatures to a continuation 
of this slightly lower curve. However, any change produced in this 
way would appear to be small compared with the difference between. 
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Riedel’s line for supercooled water and that indicated by the continuation 
of the present proposed curve into this region. From fig. 3 it can be 
appreciated that this difference becomes serious as the temperature is. 
reduced, and exceeds any uncertainty involved in Riedel’s extrapolation. 
Another rather disturbing aspect is also revealed. At normal tempera- 
tures the thermal conductivity of aqueous salt solutions decreases as the 
salt concentration is increased, and it is to be expected that the same 
would hold for lower temperatures. For a calcium chloride brine con- 
taining 30% by weight of the salt, Riedel gives at —40°c a thermal 
conductivity value of 0-410 keal/m h °c (0-00477 watt/em °c) which is 
almost the same value as the present proposed curve for water would 
indicate if extrapolated linearly from 10° through 0° to —40°o. It 
follows that a continuation of the proposed curve to —40°c would lead 
to values that are even lower than Riedel’s observed value for a highly 
concentrated salt at that temperature. 

The foregoing discrepancy is a serious one. The acceptance of Riedel’s 
brine results suggests that a continuation of the proposed curve in the 
way considered is unlikely. Yet Riedel found a smooth continuation 
into the supercooling region, so the doubts that have now arisen extend 
up to the 0° to 20°c range. Too little weight may have been given to 
Riedel’s data in the analysis of the previous section. Meyer and Eigen’s 
results lend some support to this view, but, unfortunately, their curve 
stops short at 10°c. 

There is need for further determinations to be made on water at tem- 
peratures below 20°c and as far as possible into the supercooled region. 


§4. THeRMAL ConpbuctTivity oF WaTER: Rance 90° To 370°C 


As already mentioned, only Schmidt and Sellschopp and Timrot and 
Vargaftig have published results for the thermal conductivity of water 
at temperatures above 100°c. The results of both pairs of workers, 
obtained at the saturation vapour pressure are plotted in fig. 3. Jor the 
range 100° to 200°c they are seen to be in good agreement and to indicate 
a broad maximum. The curve shown as a broken line represents the 
values that Timrot and Vargaftig have tabulated at intervals of 10°c 
for the thermal conductivity of water under saturation pressure, and 
can be accepted as representative of the present state of knowledge for 
water above its normal boiling point. 

The line lies just over 1°, below Schmidt and Sellschopp’s experimental 
points. This isa remarkably good agreement for such extreme conditions, 
but, as previously mentioned, some adjustment appears to have been 
made at lower temperatures in favour of the data of Schmidt and Sells- 
chopp. ‘The position will be strengthened when a further set of measure- 
ments is made in this upper temperature range. The successful avoidance 
of convection troubles must become increasingly difficult as the critical 
region is approached. 
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§ 5. INFLUENCE OF PRESSURE ON THE THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY 
oF WATER 


Timrot and Vargaftig appeared to be mainly interested in studying 
the influence of high pressures on the thermal conductivity. From the 
results plotted in fig. 3, together with three determinations at 300 atmo- 
spheres pressure and four at 400 atmospheres, they published a table of 
values at 10°c intervals, of which selected values are given in table 4. 
In this table, the bracketted values are those suggested in table 2 as 
probable values for the lower temperature range. 

For the higher temperatures and pressures the values of Timrot and 
Vargaftig should be adopted for the present. 


Table 4. Timrot and Vargaftig’s Data Showing the Effect of 
Pressure on the Thermal Conductivity of Water 


Temper- Thermal conductivity, watt/cm °c 
atace | A 
(°c) Saturation | 100 Atm 200 Atm 300 Atm 400 Atm 
pressure pressure pressure pressure pressure 
0 0-00552 0-00555 0-00558 0-00563 0-00568 
(0-00560)+ 
40 0-00634 0-00638 ; 0-00644 0-00650 0-00656 
(0-00628 ;)+ 
80 0-00674,, 0-00680 0-00685 0-00691 0-00696 ; 
(0-00669 ;) + 
100 0-00683 0-00690 0-00695 0-00701 0-00707 
150 0-00684 0-00692 0-00699 0-00707 ; 0-00715, 
200 0-00663 0-00672 0-00679 ; 0-00690 0-00700 
250 0-00618 0-00625 0-00636 ; 0-00648 0-00660 
300 0-00540 0-00542 0-00561 0-00580 ; 0-00597 
350 0-00400 — 0-00417 ; 0-00459 ; 0-00494 
370 0-00293 — — 0-00379 0-00437 


+ These figures are from table 2. 


Bridgman (1923) is responsible for the only other set of measurements 
that have been reported for water at pressures above normal. His 
method involved radial heat flow, but has been criticized by Riedel (1951 a) 
for inadequate allowance for end losses. Bridgman’s determinations 
were made at temperatures of 30° and 75°c and to much higher pressures 
than those of Timrot and Vargaftig. At 30°c, Bridgman’s results indicate 
an increase in thermal conductivity of about 0-6°% for a pressure increase 
of from 1 to 100 atmospheres, whereas Timrot and Vargaftig found an 
increase of 0:8%. At the higher temperature a comparable difference 
is to be noted between the results of these workers. 
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§6. THe THERMAL Conpuctiviry or Heavy WaTER 


Three groups of workers have reported determinations of the thermal 
conductivity of heavy water, and they all agree that the thermal conduc- 
tivity of heavy is about 3° lower than that of normal water. 

Bonilla and Wang (1951) for the range 15° to 60°c reported the thermal 
conductivity of heavy water to average 97-3°/, of that of water. Meyer 
and Eigen obtained values for a sample consisting of 95°/, D,0+5°% H,O 
which were about 3°% less than their own values for water. Challoner: 
and Powell studied a sample stated to contain 99-95°% of D,O, and from 
their tabulated values the thermal conductivity is seen to vary from 
about 1-39 less than their value for water at 0°c to 5% less at 80°c. 
The lowest temperature reached was 1-9°c, for which the sample was. 
entirely in the supercooled state. There was again no marked deviation 
of this point from the general trend. 


Table 5. The Thermal Conductivity of Heavy Water 


10° x Thermal conductivity, watt/em °o 


Temperature (°C) 
Observer 
10 20 30 40 50 60 


Meyer and Eigen SCL eal oli, | O0a7. 1 607 620 632: 
Challoner and Powell 569 579 589-, | 600 610 620 


Average 565:, | 578: 591-, | 603-; | 615 626 


Percentage of value proposed for water 


97-3 96-4 | 96-2, 


96-0 | 95-9. | 95-9 


In table 5, two sets of values have been tabulated for their common 
temperature range. Those of Meyer and Higen have been read from their 
published curve and converted to 100% D,O. Average values which 
are also included are seen to agree with the individual values to within 
about 1%. The last line of the table shows these average values expressed. 
as percentages of the proposed values for water given in table 2. 

For the range 10° to 60°c the mean value for the thermal conductivity 
of heavy water is 96-3°, of the proposed value for normal water. This is. 
1% less than Bonilla and Wang’s value for much the same temperature 
range. 

These average values are represented by the thick line in fig. 3. Howie- 
son (1957) gives a curve to 290°c. The extrapolated portion above 82°c: 
is from 5 to 4% below the curve of fig. 3 for water. 
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§7. Tae THERMAL ConpuctTiviTy OF ICE 


The International Critical Tables contain two values for the thermal 
conductivity of ice which differ by 5%. At 0°c Schofield and Hall (1927) 
selected a value of 0-022 watt/em °c, whereas Van Dusen (1929) gave a 
value of 0-0209 watt/em °c. The latter suggested the linear relation 


K =0-0209 (1—0-0017t) 


for values of temperature, f, ranging from 0° to —170°c. It appears 
that this equation approximately represents the experimental results 
of Lees (1905), an author not mentioned by Schofield and Hall. 

Barratt and Nettleton (1929 b), when considering the thermal conduc- 
tivities of non-cubic crystalline compounds, remark that the thermal 
conductivity of single crystals of ice has not been studied: indirect 
evidence, especially from orientation of crystals, indicates 4 to be less 
than C, but can give no estimate of A/C, where A and C are the thermal 
conductivities measured along the principal crystal directions. 

Lees employed a method involving radial heat flow, the specimen being 
formed by filling a brass tube with air-free distilled water and allowing 
the sample to freeze from below by inserting the base of the tube in liquid 
air. Also mounted in this tube and parallel to the axis were two glass 
tubes which became frozen into the ice at a known distance apart. Each 
tube was fitted with platinum wire heaters and resistance thermometers. 
The whole system was lowered to liquid-air temperature, and measure- 
ments were made as the temperature slowly returned to normal. These 
involved supplying heat alternately to the heaters in the two tubes and 
using the platinum thermometers to determine the temperatures at two 
known positions. Lees made the assumption that the brass tube was 
an isothermal surface, and presented a detailed analysis for evaluating 
the thermal conductivity of the contained solid. Ice was one of eight 
substances examined in this way by Lees. His experimental results 
for the range — 182° to —16°c are plotted in fig. 4. The line given by 
Van Dusen is also reproduced, and will be seen to be well satisfied by 
Lees’ results for all but the lowest portion of the temperature range. 

About the time that the International Critical Tables were published 
the next two determinations of the thermal conductivity of ice appeared. 

Arzybyschew and Parfianowitsch (1929) derived a value of 0-0230+ 
0-003 watt/em °c at an unspecified temperature close to 0°c. They 
allowed an ice layer to form on a cooled copper plate, and derived the 
thermal conductivity of the ice from observations of the variation of 
temperature with time as recorded by a thermocouple located at a point 
in the overlying liquid. 

Jakob and Erk (1929), at temperatures of about —10°, —70°, and 
— 120°c, made determinations on dises of ice, 11-7 em in diameter retained 
between two copper discs, the upper one being heated. In their first 
experiments the temperature drop established across the sample was 
determined from temperature observations made with thermocouples 
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attached to the two copper discs. These experiments gave values which 
were much too low and decreased with decrease in mean temperature. 
The measured temperature differences were found to be too great due to 
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the inclusion of temperature discontinuities at the two ice—copper inter- 
faces. Their final results, which are plotted in fig. 4 were obtained, when 
the thermocouples were embedded in thicker ice discs at known positions. 
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For discs of respectively 17-0 and 16-5 mm thickness these temperature 
measurements showed that the isotherms within the ice were curved, 
suggesting that the contact was poorer at the edges than at the centre 
of the discs. The method of treating the results was modified to allow 
for these observed conditions, but the heat flow in the ice was clearly 
somewhat distorted, and the values can hardly be regarded as entirely 
satisfactory. At —120°c departures of about 6%, are to be observed 
from the smooth curve drawn through the results for the two discs. 

None of the samples so far mentioned has been examined crystallogra- 
phically, so there is always a possibility that some of the differences in 
the results may be due to differences in the orientation of the samples 
with reference to the direction of heat flow. It is, however, unlikely 
that the large differences between the results of Lees and of Jakob and 
Erk can be explained in this way. 

The next reference to work on the thermal conductivity of ice comes. 
from Russia, where Shuleikin et al. (1931) used a variable-state method to 
study the influence of entrained gas on the thermal conductivity of ice. 
The actual method was a modification of one due to Malmgren, but they 
appear to have experienced some difficulty, as, for ice of maximum 
density and containing no gas, they adjusted their values to agree with 
the value obtained by Arzybyschew and Parfianowitsch. Their work 
cannot therefore be regarded as making any independent contribution 
to knowledge so far as the thermal conductivity of air-free ice is con- 
cerned. Mineral water containing carbon dioxide gas was used to 
produce ice of high gas content. Both the density and thermal conduc- 
tivity of the ice were found to be linear functions of the gas content. 
The maximum gas content obtainable was 0-147 g/em*, for which they 
obtained a reduction in ice density of 12-7°%, and in thermal conductivity 
of about 30%. 

Vlassov and Uspenski (1931) employed a similar method at about 
— 13°c to study the thermal conductivity of ice when subjected to bydro- 
static pressures of up to 100 atmospheres. They reported some surpri- 
singly high values for porous ice of large carbon-dioxide content. Ther- 
mal conductivities of nearly four times the normal value were obtained 
at pressures of 50 atmospheres and more, and these high values tended 
to persist after the pressure had been reduced. On the other hand, 
similar tests on gas-free ice of maximum density gave a fall in thermal 
conductivity with increase in pressure, values 23, 33 and 35% below 
normal being obtained at pressures of 50, 75 and 100 atmospheres res- 
pectively. 

Landauer and Plumb (1956) were the first to make thermal conductivity 
determinations on single crystals of ice. They have described some 
comparative measurements which were made at about — 4°c in two identical 
plate apparatuses on ice single crystals measuring approximately 4:5 x 
4-5 x 1:3 cm, and having the heat flow parallel to the c-axis in one appara- 
tus and perpendicular to it in the other. The samples studied included 
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laboratory-grown single crystals of ice, glacial monocrystals, commercial 
ice and glass. The surfaces of the samples were milled and lapped, and 
liquid films or silicone grease were used to improve the thermal contacts 
between the ice and the copper hot and cold plates. 

The authors state that their absolute values for the thermal conduc- 
tivity of ice varied from about 0-016 to 0-020 watt/em °c, and the upper 
value has been plotted in fig. 4. 

The average of all results indicated the thermal conductivity to be 
about 5% greater parallel to the c-axis than normal to this direction. 
The accuracy when determined by tests made on glass and identical ice 
specimens was about 3°%. The conclusion was drawn that, if a difference 
in thermal conductivity exists for the different crystal directions, it is 
less than 8%. More accurate experiments will be necessary to specify 
the anisotropy with greater precision. 

For the various types of ice examined by Landauer and Plumb no. 
definite differences were found. 

The validity of a suggestion made by Lliboutry (1955), that preferred 
growth of ice with the c-axis in the direction of freezing could be accounted 
for by its anisotropic conductivity is considered improbable. Indeed, 
the further suggestion is made that there is now evidence indicating that 
lake ice does not have a strong preferred direction of growth. 

Powell has reported that the guarded hot-plate apparatus used by 
Challoner and Powell for water has been used for a few preliminary 
observations on water and heavy water in the solid phase. On slowly 
cooling water, freezing occurred at a temperature of about W— 2-4°o, 
and this was accompanied by a marked reduction in the temperature 
difference across the sample, but the value first obtained for the thermal 
conductivity of ice was far too low. This low value could result from the 
presence of an interfacial resistance of the type noted by Jakob and Erk, 
or from displacement of the hot plate by the solidifying water. Additional 
heat was therefore applied to the hot plate and its temperature brought 
to just above the melting point of the ice. As soon as this occurred the 
supply of heat was reduced and freezing allowed to recur. This procedure 
was effective in giving higher thermal conductivity values. After cooling 
to lower temperatures the same procedure was again found to be necessary. 
Preliminary values obtained in this was at about —10°c for normal ice 
and heavy water ice have been plotted in fig. 4. This completes the 
information at present available. 

Tt seems clear that the thermal conductivity of ice at 0°c is approxima- 
tely four times that of water at that temperature. Whereas the [.C.T. 
value at 0°c has been generally confirmed as of the correct order of 
magnitude, the position is much less satisfactory at lower temperatures. 
The large differences between the results of Lees and of Jakob and Erk 
call for consideration. 

The thermal conductivity of many crystalline materials has been found 
to be proportional to the reciprocal of the absolute temperature. This 
relation is more nearly satisfied by the data of Jakob and Erk. 


* 
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An independent assessment can also be obtained from consideration 
of the other substances tested in the same way by Lees. Only one, 
namely naphthalene, appears to have been studied over a comparable 
range of temperature by another observer. The thermal conductivity 
of naphthalene has been determined by Eucken (1911) as one of a number 
of materials for which reasonably satisfactory results appear to have 
been obtained. On comparing the two sets of data for naphthalene, 
it is seen that at temperatures of — 60° and —120°c Lees’ values are 
respectively 13°/ and 31°, lower than those of Eucken. From fig. 4 
it will be seen that for ice Lees’ values are again lower by rather compar- 
able amounts, 21° at —60°c and 34% at —120°c. 

These two considerations appear to throw doubts on Lees’ values. 
A probable cause could be the development of cracks within his specimens. 
Jakob and Erk’s values are definitely to be preferred. Even so these 
are not entirely satisfactory, and there is an obvious need for further 
investigations to be undertaken, both to confirm these conclusions and 
to provide the more precise values that are required for single crystals 
of ice. 


§7. THE THERMAL ConbuctiviTy oF Sotip D,O 


The single preliminary observation referred to in § 6 and plotted in 
fig. 4 appears to be all that is available regarding the thermal conductivity 
of heavy-water ice. This gave a value comparable with that of normal 
ice, and it is again clear that very careful work will be required before a 
definite answer can be given regarding any differences between the thermal 
conductivities of the two forms of ice. These determinations will also 
need to be carried out using single crystal specimens so that questions of 
anisotropy can be resolved. 


§8. THe Density oF WATER AND THE COEFFICIENT OF 
CuBICAL EXPANSION 


Rather than dealing directly with the coefficient of cubical expansion 
of water the density will be considered. This quantity, or its reciprocal, 
the specific volume, is more frequently tabulated, and the thermal 
expansion coefficient for any desired temperature interval can readily 
be derived from tables of either quantity. 

Stott and Bigg (1928) were responsible for the tables of density and 
specific volume given for water in the International Critical Tables. 

Their values for the range 0° to 40°C, which were given to seven places 
of decimals and at 0-1°c intervals, have frequently been used as the basis 
for comparative determinations on other liquids. The values were 
stated to be the means of those reported by Thiesen et al. (1900) and 
Chappuis (1907), and the differences were also tabulated. 

For the range 40° to 100°c values taken from the work of Thiesen (1918) 
are given at 1°c intervals and to five places of decimals. For supercooled 
water values, based on determinations by Mohler (1912), are given to 
four deciinal places at 1°c intervals down to —13°«. 
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On the basis of work by Chappuis (1910), the density of water saturated 
with air was stated to be 0-000003, g/ml less than the density of air-free 
water over the range 5° to 8°c. 

It is now desirable to consider the above values in the light of subsequent 
work. 

Whereas Thiesen et al. had found that their density values for the range 
0" to 40°c could be satisfied by a four-constant formula, Chappuis had 
used three separate cubics in temperature, ¢, for the range of density 
values from 0° to 40°c. In view of this Tilton and Taylor (1937) re- 
examined Chappuis’ experimental data and found them to be rather 
better fitted by a very similar four-constant formula: 


(t — 3-9863)? ¢+ 288-9414 


a See leta™ 
508929-2 ¢+68-12963 


where d is the density in g/ml at t°c. The table of density values prepared 
from this equation shows only minor changes from Chappuis’ original table. 

The main new determination has been by Smith and Keyes (1934), 
who, on the basis of an extensive investigation conducted to high tem- 
peratures and pressures, published tables giving the specific volumes of 
water at 10°c intervals from 0° to 360°c at saturation vapour pressure 
and at various pressures up to 350 atmospheres. Towards the lower 
temperatures some differences are noticeable between these values and 
those of the I.C.T. They amount to 27 and 24 parts in 10° at 10°c and 
20°c respectively. 

The International Steam Tables (1935) include values for the specific 
volume of water based on the results of Thiesen et al., Chappuis, and Smith 
and Keyes. In consequence of these differences, the I.8.T. values 
differ from the ICT values by almost the stated tolerance of 5 parts in 105 
over the range 0° to 40°c. 

Chang and Tung, in the course of comparative measurements made 
‘on heavy water have obtained results for normal water in the temperature 
range 50° to 100°c which agree with those of Thiesen to within 3 parts 
ain 10°. 

Reference should also be made to Antonoff (1940) and Antonoff and 
Conan (1949) who have suggested the presence of kinks in the curve for 
water of density against temperature. In the region of 50-5°c, where 
the departure was stated to amount to 4 parts in 10°, Kretschmer (1951) 
found no deviation, and concluded that the density of water must lie 
on a smooth curve to within 3 parts in 10° over the range 50° to 60°c. 

It is interesting to note that Kux (1955) has quite recently prepared 
tables for the density of water from 0° to 60°c which are in agreement 
with those of Stott and Bigg. 


§9. THe Denstry or Heavy WATER 


According to Stokland e¢ al. (1938) heavy water attains a maximum 
density of 1-10596 g/ml at 11-23°c, whereas normal water attains its 
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maximum density of 1 at 3-98°c. The main workers to make determina- 
tions of the density of heavy water over wide ranges of temperature 
have been Chang and Chien (1941) to 50°c, Chang and Tung (1949) to 
101:4°c, Schrader and Wirtz (1951) to 100°c, Heiks et al. (1954) to 250°c 
and Grossman-Doerth (1955) to 150°c. The values obtained by Heiks et 
al. would seem to be rather less accurate, but those of the other workers 
show good agreement over their common ranges. 

According to Riesenfeld and Chang the densities of water and heavy 
water become equal at about 370°C, that is at the critical temperature. 

A survey of the thermodynamic and transport properties of heavy 
water has been made by Whalley (1958), which includes molar volumes 
and ratios of the molar volumes of heavy to normal water to 370°c 
at 10°c intervals. 


§10. Tor THERMAL EXPANSION OF ICE 


When considering ice in the International Critical Tables, Clarke (1928) 
gives the density at 0°c as 0-9168+0-0005 g/ml, whilst for the linear 
expansion coefficient he reproduces curves obtained by Andrews (1886) 
and Sawyer (1911). These two curves have been reproduced in fig. 5, 
where they will be seen to differ appreciably from the results of other 
workers available at that time. Those of Struve (1850), Petterson (1883), 
Nichols (1899), Vincent (1902) and Dewar (1902) have also been included 
in this figure, together with two later sets of results. The latter appear 
to be in reasonably good agreement over their common range. 

Jakob and Erk (1928) made measurements using a dilatometer on three 
rods of ice that had been frozen in paper tubes. They remarked that 
before testing, the rods were clear and free from air bubbles with the 
exception of some small air bubbles in the centre of the rod. After 
testing, transverse cracks inclined to the axis, developed, but the rod 
was not noticeably weakened. The values obtained for the rods differed 
a little amongst themselves and the reproduced curve represents their 
weighted mean values. At temperatures below —200°c the coefficient 
changed sign, and they extrapolated their curve to a value of zero at the 
absolute zero. 

In discussing these results Jakob and Erk draw attention to a very 
similar type of variation which had been obtained by Griineisen and Goens 
(1924) for a single crystal of zinc when measured in a direction at right 
angles to the crystal axis. They attempted an examination of one of: 
their specimens in polarized light. Whilst no regular crystal orientation 
was apparent, they concluded that several individual crystals had grown 
radially and would therefore be similarly oriented with respect to their 
direction of measurement. They attributed the small differences in their: 
results to possible crystal differences in their specimens. 

Hamblin, as reported by Powell (1958), has determined the thermal 
expansion of ice down to liquid-nitrogen temperatures using single crystals. 
The original single crystals from which rods approximately 10 cm long: 
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and 0-6 cm diameter were cut, were prepared by seeding and slowly 
cooling de-aerated water. They were tested by means of plane polarized 
light. The lengths were observed at different temperatures when the 
rods were mounted in a silica tube and an extension piece of silica made 
contact with a sensitive micrometer. From these observations and after 
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correcting for the expansion of silica the linear thermal expansion co- 
efficients were found to decrease linearly with decrease in temperature 
over the range studied. The values for the direction parallel to the 
optic axis of the crystal being the greater by approximately 1:8% at 0° 
and by 10% at —200°c. 

The corresponding measurements for heavy water ice have yet to be 
undertaken. 
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Electron diffraction pattern from hexagonal ice. 
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Fig. 2 


Electron diffraction pattern from cubic ice. 
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Diffuse ring pattern from deposits made below —140°c, 
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Fig. 4 
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Diffraction patterns showing transition from diffuse to sharp (cubic) ring 
system. 


BLACKMAN and LISGARTEN Phil. Mag. Suppl. Vol. 7, No. 26, Pl. 17. 


Reflection pattern obtained from a thick layer of the cubic form of heavy ice 
deposited on cleaved galena. The deposit has a preferred orientation 
with the [110j direction perpendicular to the surface of the galena. 
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Hexagonal prismatic columns containing funnel-shaped cavities from isolated 
cirrus clouds at —50°c. (From Weickmann 1947.) 


Fig. 2 


Clusters of hollow prisms from isolated cirrus at —44°c. (From Weickmann, 
op. cit.) 
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Fig. 3 


Complete prismatic crystals, some with pyramidal faces, from cirrostratus at 
—26°c. (From Weickmann, op. cit.) 


Thin hexagonal plates. 
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Figo 


A sector plate crystal. 


Fig. 6 


A hexagonal plate which has developed into a richly-branched (dendritic) 
stellar crystal. (From Bentley and Humphreys 1931.) 
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Fig. 7 


Needle-like crystals. (From Nakava and Hasikura 193-4.) 


A hexagonal column capped with hexagonal plates. (From Bentley and 
Humphreys 1931.) ; 
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The variation of crystal habit along a part of the fibre in the diffusion chamber. 
The temperature varies from —2°c to —20°c with the saturation ratio 
everywhere exceeding 2:0. The sequence is plates needles hollow 
prisms plates— dendrites. 
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Needles grown at about —4-5°c developed plates on their ends when transferred 
into a new environment at about —1-5°c. 


Crystals showing multiple changes of habit viz: needles plates has 
gonal cups needles as the result of being moved successive] 


a y from 
— 40 = 13°o = 80 = 455. 
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The oriented growth of hexagonal plate-like ice crystals on the basal plane of a 
single crystal of silver iodide at —20°c. 
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